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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham meeting could hardly 
have been other than a success in any case; but it 
might easily have been a less success than it was. And 
only those who were actually present can realise its 
peculiar force. Confronted with the massed faces of 
the several thousands who had been standing an hour 
or hours before the meeting began, and, standing two 
whole hours more while the speech went on, were at the 
end still wildly anxious for more, one could realise the 
tremendous personal ascendency this man had attained. 
Surely Mr. Gladstone alone in our time ever came near 
it. Lord RandoJph Churchill probably would have, had 
he lived. But none other is on the same plane with 
Mr. Chamberlain in respect of personal ascendency and 
this in itself would account for the extreme hostility he 

rovokes in those he does not draw. Like Mr. 

hamberlain or not, like his Birmingham speech or 
dislike it, none but a fool would dispute his significance 
and the significance of the meeting. Fora man of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s age the speech was really an amazing 
physical feat, achieved apparently without effort. And 
on the whole, though not the weightiest in argument, it 
was the most brilliant speech inthe series—rhetorically 
certainly the most brilliant. ; 


It will probably be remembered as the two loaves 
speech—and for campaign purposes it could not be 
remembered for anything better. And this device, 
unlike that it smothered, told the truth. And ‘the 
crumbs from the foreigner’s table ” was also a terribly 
hard thrust: and the revelation, for it is nothing less 
to 90 per cent. of us, whether we think ourselves edu- 
cated or not, of Cobden’s conception of the rest of the 


world accepting the rdle of delvers, diggers, and plough- |. 


men to little England was the reductio ad absurdum of 
the free-trade fathers. Cobden’s title to greatness 
Seems likely to rest on the splendid proportions of his 
mistakes. The man who could make colossal mistakes 
could make a colossal something else—it seems fair 
to argue—but did not. Economically the free-trade 
policy was probably wise on the whole in the circum- 
Stances of the time ; but neither the movement nor its 
Promoters are entitled to any kind of reverence, senti- 


mental veneration, or awful regard ; for it was purely a 
policy of selfishness, which did not include in its purview 
either the working people or the colonies. After Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech people will not likely forget this. 
Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt may still be on 
their knees, but the idol is broken. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech to the business 
men at Manchester was in some places ingenious and 
in most disingenuous. Now he is out of office he would 
seem to feel himself absolved from the obligation to 
pretend an imperial philosophy ; and indeed in the past 
the pretence was not always very convincingly main- 
tained. On this occasion the desire to “dish” Mr. 
Chamberlain seems to have controlled every argument ; 
and while we congratulate Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer but one, on his 
conciliation with Mr. Ritchie the very last ex-Chancellor, 
the dishonesty of his corn-tax argument is almost too 
patent to need exposure. Sir Michael now goes nearly, 
but not quite, so far as Lord Goschen in holding 
that the consumer pays the bulk of the tax; and if 
he were in office this declaration of his economic 
creed might have weight as Lord Goschen’s had 
weight. But when after threatening the consumer with 
the payment of almost the whole of the new tax, he 
goes on to attempt to prove that the consumer will not 
benefit by the reduction of the taxes on tea and coffee, 
one can only infer that the argument was elaborated 
with no other object than to discredit Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. If the consumer suffer from one he 
will benefit by the other. In certain departments Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is a great, if unimaginative finan- 
cier. It is a pity he should slur his reputation by such 
‘© ad hoc” casuistry. His concluding thesis that free 
trade had shortened workmen’s hours is not likely to 
deceive any workman aware of the rudiments of the 
history of labour. Hours have been shortened by the 
energy of trades unions which first compelled capi- 
talists to pay some of their surplus profits in leisure to 
the men who did the work. 


Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P., we remember, long 
held the undisputed position of the vir pietate gravis 
of the House of Commons. But sometimes he has 
seemed to us to be quite a light weight in this line 
compared with Mr. J. E. Ellis M.P., the present holder 
of the office. Mr. Ellis has been breakfasting Mr. 
Morley and otherwise entertaining him. Mr. Morley 
was. so happy the first time he dealt with the fiscal 
question that we thought he might be going into the 
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campaign with great spirit. His idea of the innocent 
man going into an Inquiry only to find it conducted by 
a Bruiser is one of the things that will live among those 
who have the literary instinct after the talk is done. 
But his after-breakfast speaking has yielded little of 
delight in the way of phrase or metaphor. Lord 
Salisbury he spoke of as ‘‘that illustrious statesman 
now, unfertunately, no longer among us”. In another 
speech Lord Newton came in as ‘‘a Conservative 
nobleman, whom Mr. Ellis and I well remember as 
having sat amongst us in the House of Commons”. 
One would as soon have him described as ‘‘a belted 
Earl” or something of that sort. And then the jokes 
about the bad weather we have been having lately 
(laughter) and the wonder whether Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain had taken return tickets for the journey 
they were undertaking (‘‘loud laughter”), why Mr. 
Ellis himself might have improved upon them, 


Sir William Harcourt at Rawtenstall was better to 
read. But you miss on the platform one of his most 
characteristic devices. As his audience is in front of 
him there is no opportunity to whirl round for cheers, 
as-he does when in good fighting trim in the House of 
Commons. The “ Times” leader writer—who never 
fails to do complete justice to those whose views do not 
suit his paper’s—called the speech “‘ admirable fooling ”’ : 
this is genial after the ‘‘ clap-trap” of Mr. Ritchie and 
others. There is no doubt that Sir William Harcourt 
did get in rather a deft thrust at Mr. Balfour as a “‘ free 
food retaliator”, and his picture of the only man in 
the Government with a settled conviction having to 
get out of the Government, if it went ill with his 
applause of Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, 
was putting the thing in rather a fresh light. His 

-figures few of us have read. Heaven forbid. 


Mr. Lawrence, the defeated candidate at Chorley, 
told his supporters immediately after the election 
that he had won a “ moral victory”, and the important 
announcement had a compartment to itself in the place 
reserved for special news in the evening papers. He 
was in fact beaten by a majority of 1,428. When the 
seat was last contested, in 1885, General Feilden was 
returned by just over 3,000 and if the reduction pleases 
any party it is open to feel all the satisfaction it can. 
For those who like to draw morals from bye-elections, 
no result could have been quite satisfactory. The only 
question that at the moment is of vital concern was set 
aside. Lord Balcarres, who as yet is feeling his way, 
did not come forward as a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Perhaps if he had found his convictions, the gross vote 
on the Conservative side would have been larger. The 
Radical vote was increased by considerably more than 
2,000. 


India is beginning to arm herself for the fiscal fray 
and with good reason. The traditional spirit of the 
Indian people is essentially protective. For over half 
a century the policy of her English rulers has been just 
the other way. The two principles came in conflict 
over the cotton duties and India had the worst of it. 
The manipulation of those duties in the interest of a 
powerful party in England forms to this day a standing 
grievance to Indian publicists. In the event of any 
return to protection India, like the colonies, will want 
her struggling manufactures fostered and protected 
against outside competition, which in this case is 
English competition as two-thirds of her imports come 
from England. The past hardly gives reason to expect 
that her claims will receive the consideration which 
the self-governing colonies can enforce for them- 
selves. - 


On the other hand only one-third of her exports 
are sent here and her trade abroad does not seem 
to be much hampered by protective tariffs except 
perhaps in Russia. Her position as an exporter 
might be materially injured if the retaliation of her 
foreign customers against an Imperial tariff scheme 
exposes her to new hostile duties and loss of markets. 
The case for India, it is understood, has already been 
prepared and her statistics bearing on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme have been collected by the Indian Finance 
Minister. Their consideration will very likely form one 


of the first duties of the new Secretary for India. It jg 
just as well that Lord Curzon, who holds the brief for 
India, will not have to deal with a convinced Cobdenite 
like Lord George Hamilton. 


Mr. Aylesworth is a patriot of the right quality. js 
speech on Tuesday in Canada on the Alaskan Com. 
mission was both strong and reticent. The justice of 
his main contention that the four islands at the mouth 
of the Portland Channel must all be British, if any are, 
has never been met; and we cannot bring ourselves to 
think that a judgment of a purely juridical character 
could have separated them. In these circumstances 
the Canadian Commissioners were on all accounts 
forced into the refusal to sign the award and we could 
have excused them if their protest had been associated 
with some petulant or rebellious expression. Mr, 
Aylesworth, knowing the strength of his position, has 
chosen to make the award an occasion fora declaration 
of loyalty to Empire, and, chivalrously, of confidence in 
the character of the Lord Chief Justice ; and has gone 
out of his way to recommend a good-tempered accept- 
ance of the unjustified decision. 


New York has acknowledged with heartfelt thorough. 
ness its regret for a temporary lapse into municipal 
honesty ; and it is good mathematical proof of the value 
of the repentance that, whereas Mr. Seth Low, the 
Fusionist candidate, and opponent of corruption, was 
elected by a ‘‘ plurality ” of 30,000, Mr. McClellan, 
the astreea redux of Tammany, has this year a plurality 
of over 60,000. ‘*‘ Merses profundo pulchrior exiet” is 
at least as true of Tammany as of the Roman Empire. 
This magnificent organisation of corruption seems to 
have acquired a fuller control both of terrorism and of 
political trickiness even than in the golden time of Boss 
Croker. Certainly the nomination of two of the most 
popular Fusionists, already on the Fusionist ticket, to 
important places on the Corporation was an incom- 
parable feat of vote-snatching. The apologists of 
Tammany suggest that the issues depended not from 
municipal but from national and political motives. Ifit 
is so, Tammany is to be congratulated on widening its 
circle of influence. But on the whole the State elections 
have not gone against the Republicans except in the 
South. It is perhaps hardly remarkable enough to be 
worth noticing that in Virginia, so admirable is elec- 
tioneering enthusiasm, two election officers have been 
murdered. 


South America continues true to its own precedents; 
but on this occasion one is inclined to wonder whether 
more Northern methods have not also been brought to 
bear. The tale is that the Southern part of the nation 
of Colombia, enraged at the rejection of the Panama 
treaty, has revolted and established itself as an inde- 
pendent community. War of a sort has resulted, but 
the firing so far seems to have proved fatal only toa 
few Chinese. The United States have sent down war- 
ships. It is too early to say what political course will 
be adopted; but it is manifestly to the advantage of 
the United States that a nation anxious for the Canal 
should supersede a nation over-jealous of it ; and the 
more the little amateur Republics are split up the more 
is the hope that American influence will be paramount 
through the South of the continent. We shall expect 
the States to discover that the new Panama nation 1s 
justified in its national aspirations. 


The Tsar has been busy. He has written a letter 
that has delighted Paris and he has followed it bya 
visit, which may please Parisians less, to the German 
Emperor on a mission, so it is said, of peace. The 
fiscal differences between Germany and Russia: give 
the visit, which includes a conference between Count 
Lamsdorff and Count von Biilow, a certain political 
importance, and it may tend in the direction of European 
peace. But it is not the first time that a pacific effort 
on the part of the Tsar in Europe has coincided with 
warlike demonstrations in remoter parts. The occupa- 
tion of Mukden by a large body of Russian troops has 
disturbed the Chinese more than any recent action: 
and such a demonstration in the present crisis can only 
add to the tension of feeling between Russia and 
Japan. Further to irritate both Chinese and Japanese 
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feeling Russia has demanded that a Russian Resident 
be appointed at Mukden to advise the Tartar General. 
Japan has replied by a notification to China that she 
will not consent to any compromise with Russia im- 
pairing Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. 


The Porte has solemnly protested against practically 
all'the articles in the new Reform scheme ; and it is 
natural enough that the surveillance and control in 
Macedonia should seem an unjust sequel to Turkey’s 
expressed, if unfulfilled, desire to promote the first and 
less drastic scheme. The mistake is that Sir N. O’Conor’s 
suggestions for control were not accepted in the first 
instance. Much trouble might have been saved. It is 
even suggested that their ultimate absorption in the 
new scheme was due to the fear that Lord Lansdowne 
might take an independent position. The protests of 
the Porte are natural enough, though the precise and 
detailed refusal to accept any of the additional reforms 
has surprised everyone concerned. But it is impossible 
to conceive that a protest can be supported in face 
of the unanimity of the Powers. The British, German, 
French and Italian embassies have all received instruc- 
tion to support the new scheme and have communicated 
their intentions to the Government. In the meanwhile 
no news of further atrocities on either side has been 
received ; and at least till the spring comparative peace 
may be accepted, if for no other reason, because the 
Bulgarian Government is feeling the financial strain of 
supporting the refugees. , 


The *‘ Vendetta in Peckham”’, an ironic collocation 
that should cover a burlesque, has issued in a miserable 
tragedy. The sequel to M. Sagouni’s murder removes 
any doubt that the crime was perpetrated by an 
Armenian who disapproved of the management of this 
London branch of the Hentchakist Society. On 
Tuesday evening, as eight of the delegates were return- 
ing from a special meeting, an Armenian lying in wait 
killed two of the deputies with the first two shots of 
his revolver ; missing the third he fled ; and in the pur- 
suit when he saw that escape was impossible put his 
revolver to his ear and was killed immediately. There 
is reason to suspect that he was the same man who shot 
M. Sagouni last week ; and it is probable that he has 
followed the delegates, who came to London for a special 
conference, at least from as far as Switzerland, where 
another of them was shot. This murder in a London 
suburb may help to show people here how rebellion is 
carried out in the Near East, and we hope that soon 
the authorities will be given power to prevent criminal 
immigrants from coming to London to |contrive their 
Caucasian conspiracies in its peaceful and unpoetic 
suburbs. 


The immediate crisis in Austria-Hungary is over, 
thanks, one must believe, to the tact of the Emperor, 
which, coupled with the great reverence felt for him, 
has cancelled even the offensive utterances of the 
Austrian Premier. Count Hedervary, who succumbed 
to his efforts on behalf of peace, has been succeeded 
by Count Tisza, who,for the moment at any rate 
has repressed the excesses of the Hungarian Kossuths. 
The demand, issuing from the Hungarian army, for 
the right to give the word of command in Hungarian 
is temporarily withdrawn in recognition of the 
concessions granted, and we must hope that the 
narrower Hungarian patriots are beginning to see 
the wisdom and patriotism of surrendering on their 
part, in behalf of the unity of the dual monarchy, some 
of the claims to which they believe themselves entitled. 
But perhaps in no country is racial pride more vigorous ; 
and it is to be feared that only the Emperor prevents 
its excessive indulgence. Nevertheless the Austrian con- 
cessions are considerable and there is happily no reason 
in recent political history why any Hungarian should 
suppose that Count Tisza’s assurances of full recogni- 
tion of the agrarian interests of Hungary are not to 
be bélieved. It is in the army only that the real 
trouble lies. 


The fire that broke out at the Vatican on Sunday oddly 


has been discussed, since the danger was over, as an 


event of political importance. Directly the menace was 
realised the municipal fire brigades were called in and 
the suggestion is that this first call for help from out- 


side and leave of entrance into the Vatican may do not 
a little to destroy the excesses of the established 
dualism. It is of more importance that the fire was 
extinguished before any great harm was done. In no 

lace in the world perhaps would a serious fire be more 
irremediable ; and the mystery which belongs to its life 
and treasures of learning adds to the world’s sensitive- 
ness to the danger. One must hope that no needless 
secretiveness will prevent the Vatican from having the 
benefit of all the appliances and safeguards which pro- 
tect the great galleries and museums of the world. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s régime 
at the War Office has been inaugurated by what 
cannot but be described as a “job”. The com- 
mandantship of the Staff College is a post of incalcu- 
lable importance, for which the greatest pains should 
have been taken to secure the best qualified candidate. 
We refused at first to credit the report that Sir H. 
Rawlinson had been appointed. But now it appears 
to be officially confirmed. It would be hard to 
find anyone less suited for such a post than Lord 
Roberts’ former A.D.C.—by the way he is not yet 40o— 
who, though no doubt a good Aldershot brigade major 
and a fairly successful South African column com- 
mander, has neither the intellectual nor professional 
qualifications necessary. It is true that for the past 
few months, he has been on the staff of the new 
Director of Military Education and Training. But his 
best friend could hardly pronounce him a remarkable 
success in that capacity. It would be interesting to 
know whether it was Mr. Brodrick or Mr. Arnold- 
Forster who sanctioned his appointment, the selection 
for which must have been made about the period when 
the outgoing Secretary of State for War—who knew 
his business-——-was departing, and the incoming one 
was beginning to feel his way. 


The municipal elections which took place throughout 
England and Wales on Monday were the less interest- 
ing as they were largely fought, at any rate outside 
London, apart from the greater political questions, 
though the Education Bill was used as an electioneer- 
ing lever wherever it was likely to be effective. Properly 
of course municipal elections should be of this nature 
and be of great interest locally, and of small interest to 
outsiders. The master influence should be concern for 
the municipality, and we can see no sign of that decay 
of local interest which has been prophesied freely with 
every extension of local government. But in summing 
up the results it is as ever found unavoidable to evade 
the party ‘‘tickets”. The Liberals, whatever that may 
mean, are said to have gained seventy-one seats (in- 
cluding seven in Devonport and six in Bootle), the 
Conservatives forty-one, most of them in manufacturing 
centres, and the Labour party nineteen. Unionists, as 
such, are included in the summaries of results as a 
scarcely recognisable quantity, to be grouped along 
with Independents, ‘‘ Protestants”, Nationalists and 
Co-operators. 


In London the elections show on the whole an 
increased Progressive strength. Did this mean 
nothing but a Progressive gain in purely municipal 
matters, we should not mind very much: unfortunately 
that is not the case. The Progressives wanted 
majorities mainly to obstruct the working of the 
education act. They may yet have the decency and 
the common sense loyally to discharge the responsi- 
bilities laid on them by the State; but we are not 
sanguine. The type of man that makes a local Pro- 
gressive is not alluring. He promises much, but the 
promise of much is not in him. We cannot help 
saying that the Conservatives have culpably neglected 
these elections. Nor can we admire the Church’s part 
in the matter. The Progressive programme is a 
challenge to religious education as a whole, and 
especially to the Church, and the Church feared to 
take it up. What can be done in these local elections, 
where the Conservative member or candidate is keen 
and competent, may be seen in Shoreditch ; where a 
Radical majority of eleven has been turned into a Con- 
servative majority of the same number. Amongst the 


rejected is the political agent of Mr. Benn, the Radical 
candidate, and a host of other local Liberal dignitaries. 
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The King, in his manner, made a speech of admirable 
common sense after he had laid the stone of the new 
Consumption Sanatorium at Midhurst. Roughly a 
fourth of the cases that go to the hospitals are tubercu- 
lous ; and there is no other form of disease so terrible 
either in extent or deadliness. But no disease depends 
more for its prevention on individual effort and 
its only effective cure is a return to natural conditions 
of life. The King by devoting the large funds at his 
disposal to the erection of this hospital has made the 
cure possible for people of small means; and he will 
have done much to prevent the growth of the malady if 
the concluding words of his speech are attended to. 
‘‘T trust” he said “‘that on their return home, by 
diffusing among their relatives and friends a knowledge 
of the infinite importance of fresh air and sunshine in 
maintaining health, the conditions under which in so 
many homes tuberculosis flourishes will be sensibly 
diminished”. The sanatorium is chiefly for the lower 
middle-class. It remains to give also to the labouring 
class its chance of the necessary ‘‘ air and sunshine ”. 


The extremely modern event of the King dining at 
the Middle Temple as a Bencher on Grand Night was 
also the occasion for working up a vast amount of 
antiquarian lore, more or less correct, in the newspapers. 
It may be hoped that the Middle Temple will keep a 
better record of the very much appreciated honour the 
King conferred on his Inn on Monday than it did in 
the past. While there is no question of the general 
antiquity of the place there is very much doubt when 
it is attempted to prove anything particular. On the 
whole, however, it is perhaps more interesting to the 
present day Templar to know that the King has 
done something to release him from the heavy 
bond of ancient custom by instituting, when he 
was Prince of Wales, the modern custom of the 
cigarette after dinner. He would confer another favour 
on the diner at the Temple if he were to induce the 
Benchers to alter their dinner hour from the unearthly 
one at which it is at present held. They would not 
think of inviting their guests for six o’clock in these 
days. This anachronism may account for the decreasing 
attendance and the increasing dulness of dining in Hall. 
Once upon a time too the Templars used to play dice. 
They had the art of amusing themselves. Why not 
introduce bridge or some other modern equivalent of 
the ivories ? 


Another meteorol ogical ‘‘ record” was ‘created ” on 
Monday. A so-called ‘‘magnetic storm”, greater 
both in extent and severity than any recorded, was felt 
almost all over the world. It interfered with all the 
electric traffic in Brazil, and Paris was entirely cut off 
from telegraphic communication with the world. The 
phenomena are of great scientific interest and there is 
a general consensus among men of science that the 
storm has some connexion with sunspots or the in- 
creased activity within the sun itself. But the general 
theory, which was tentatively upheld some years ago by 
Sir Norman Lockyer, does not extend to the inclusion 
of any definite causal nexus. The signs of increased 
solar activity are co-existent with storms of unusual 
severity ; and little more can be said. We need not 
perhaps be depressed by the prognostics of some French 
men of science who foretell a continuance of present 
weather till 1912. French men of science, though they 
are often better than others for this reason, love to 
advance by bold hypotheses. 


At a meeting of the Psychical Research Society last 
week Professor Barrett lectured on the divining rod; 
and in the discussion that followed Lord Farrer and 
Mr. Andrew Lang took part. Professor Barrett is a 
believer in dowsing, and he has a curious and interest- 
ing theory by which to account for it. But we gather 
from his remarks that he does not believe in the pro- 
fessional water dowser on the whole. It is well known 
that the dowser is still a familiar figure in Wiltshire, 
for instance, and that he is by no means regarded in 
this part of England as a humbug. But we fancy 
most practical people who are sinking wells would as 
soon employ a moonraker. It is to be hoped that as a 
result of Professor Barrett’s lecture, Dousterswivel 
will not come to life again. There is enough rascality 
about gold mines and mining as it is. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT HOME. 


|? would be strange indeed if Mr. Chamberlain dig 
not receive a magnificent welcome in Birmingham, 
Though born in London, Mr. Chamberlain has passeq 
his lite in the capital of the Midlands, and the former 
mayor has become the most powerful statesman not 
only in the empire, but in the world. The sense of bej 
at home and among his own people gave to the s 
in Bingley Hall a freedom and ease of style which are a 
great assistance to the elucidation of a complex subject 
like international trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s main argu- 
ment on Wednesday night was that the commercial 
distress which made itself felt in the years between 1840 
and 1846, and which was the exciting cause of the 
Chartist movement, was not due to the system of Pro- 
tection, and that the outburst of prosperity which 
followed the repeal of the corn duty in 1846 was.not 
due to Free Trade. Both the bad trade of the former 
and the good trade of the latter period were produced 
by causes which had nothing to do with the existence 
or repeal of tariffs. When Waterloo closed the long 
series of continental wars in which Great Britain 
had been engaged, a period of great suffering amongst 
the working population supervened. The country 
was exhausted financially and physically, and it took 
nearly fifteen years to recover. The period of the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832 was one of great 
manufacturing activity. Lancashire and Yorkshire did 
a roaring trade: the manufacturers and coalowners 
made huge and rapid fortunes out of sweated and 
oppressed labour. Large profits invariably issue in 
over-production, and, as the means of transport were 
not then sufficiently developed to allow of our dumping 
our surplus products abroad, about 1840 a time of 
industrial depression followed. The manufacturers 
were clever enough to see that by raising the cry of 
free corn they could not hurt themselves, they would 
gratify the hatred of the landed aristocracy which is so 
common to the urban artisan, and they might possibly 
divert attention from the picture of labour in their 
own mines and factories, with which Lord Ashley was 
then horrifying the world. The Anti-Corn-law League 
was so liberally financed, out of the profits of sweated 
labour, and its organisation was so energetic that, 
assisted by the oratory of Bright and Cobden, 
it actually succeeded in opening the ports in 1846. 
But instead of the price of wheat going down, 
it went up; and it was not until nearly thirty 
years after the repeal of the duty that wheat 
was reduced to the prices with which the last and 
the present generation are familiar. The triumph of 
Cobden was certainly followed by a great expansion 
of trade, but Mr. Chamberlain had little difficulty in 
proving that post hoc is not always propter hoc. The 
application of steam and electricity to the means of 
communication, and the discovery of gold in Australia, 
revolutionised the industrial conditions of the world. 
There was a great awakening of the United States and 
the continental nations to the possibility of competing 
with us as manufacturers. They borrowed our money 
to build railways, they bought our machinery and raw 
material to start factories of their own. All these 
causes co-operated in bringing about a long spell of 
commercial prosperity, interrupted for short periods by 
European wars. But it had nothing to do with our 
repeal of the duty on wheat, or the reduction of the 
other duties on our tariff. The price of wheat, it 


cannot be too often repeated, would be far more affected . 


by a bad harvest in any of the important wheatfields 
of the world than by any duty that has ever been 
talked of by responsible statesmen. 

The basic fact of the whole question, which cannot be 
contradicted, which has not indeed been disputed, is that 
while our exports to protected foreign countries have re- 
mained stationary, those to our colonies have increased 
by leaps and bounds. Mr. Chamberlain’s case is that if 
we neglect this opportunity of riveting our colonial con- 
nexions, that trade too, like the others, will decline, 
and that then there will not be sufficient employment 
for our labourers. Of the argument, so skilfully and 
persistently employed by Mr. Asquith and others, that 
we do not know whether the colonies will play the 
game, Mr. Chamberlain had little difficulty in disposing. 
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If the colonies are not willing to give us a reciprocal 
reference, then “ cadit questio”, and Mr. Chamber- 
jain has made an irreparable miscalculation. But, 
whatever his enemies may say of him, Mr. Chamber- 
jain'is not quite such a fool as to embark upon what is 
fittle less than an economic revolution, without having 
first taken his soundings. After all, Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to and must know more about the views of 
colonial governments than anybody else. Putting 
aside whatever may be in the nature of confidential 
communications between the Colonial Office and the 
colonial ministers, there are some facts which, as Mr. 
Chamberlain says, are public property. Canada has, 
of her own accord, given us a preferential tariff of 
per cent., with the result that our trade with the 
-Dominion has simply doubled., Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
‘Mr. Tarte, and Mr. Fielding, have declared themselves 
in favour of a preferential tariff, with the ominous 
reservation that if Great Britain does not like it, fiscal 
freedom for the future will be claimed by our most 
important colony. Can'people in this country be so 
blind as not to see that if we do nothing for Eentta, 
its absorption by the United States is merely a matter 
oftime? Self-preservation is a stronger law than even 
imperial sentiment, and American capital is being 
poured into Canada every day, owing to our neglect of 
our opportunities. It is a reproach to Great Britain 
that while we owe the development of the Transvaal to 
the Germans, we should owe the development of the 
Dominion to the Americans. As to Australia Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke with equal authority. The 
Australian and New Zealand Premiers have both 
declared for reciprocal preference, while Mr. Reid, 
the leader of the Australian Opposition, has admitted 
that if he cannot have free exchange, he would give a 
50 per cent. preference to British goods. From South 
Africa the mother-country already gets a 25 per cent. 
preference, though Mr. Hofmeyr, no very enthusiastic 
Briton, declares, logically enough, that if South Africa 
is to get nothing in return, this advantage cannot be 
continued. 
In the face of facts like th ese, is not Mr. Cham- 
berlain justified in saying that he does not under- 
stand the attitude of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Lord Goschen? The attitude of an out- 
and-out free trader like Mr. Ernest Beckett we under- 
stand and respect. Mr. Beckett is a banker, and bankers 
do very well out of a system by which London is the 
financial clearing-house of the world, while British 
manufactures are being swamped by imports. But 
what are we to say to statesmen who accept Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of retaliatory duties on foreign manu- 
factures, but draw the line at Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
of giving a preference to our colonies? We hesitate 
to impute unworthy motives to the distinguished 
statesmen we have named: but their inconsistency is 
so patent that it is open to the cynic to infer that 
personal animosity against Mr. Chamberlain is the 
motive of their conduct. Far nearer the mark is Mr. 
Rider Haggard, when he says that we must have pro- 
tection all round or not at all; and when he counsels 
the agriculturists to oppose tooth and nail protection 
for the manufacturer, unless it be accompanied by 
protection for the farmer and the agricultural labourer. 
Amongst the many mistakes which Mr. Asquith has 
made, his accusation against Mr. Chamberlain of in- 
difference to and ignorance of the home trade is the 
most glaring. Why, protection to the home trades is 
one of the main buttresses of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. With all due deference to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the building trade is not protected so long as ready- 
made doors and window-frames come in from Norway. 
Jewelry, brass-work, pearl buttons, dolls’ eyes, all 
these trades may be beneath the notice of the academic 
-economist : but ‘‘ sands make the mountain ; moments 
make the year” ; and they have all suffered from the 
system of free imports. Probably men will dispute to 
the end of time as to the precise effect of tariff systems 
upon ‘the production of national, wealth. But Mr. 
Chamberlain struck a higher note when he said that 
he did not so much care whether his policy made us a 
little richer or a little poorer, so long as it saved the 
empire from the disruption which must otherwise 


‘overtake it. 


MOMMSEN’S INFLUENCE ON THOUGHT. 


[* the many otherwise admirable obituary noti¢es of 
Germany’s great historian and scholar, Professor 
Theodor Mommsen, sufficient attention has not been 
given to what appears to us to have been the chief 
source of his influence and reputation. Grant that 
he was the greatest historian of our time and ‘ well 
nigh the greatest scholar of all time”, as Professor 
Freeman described him, this does not explain why he 
has been regarded by many with an admiration and 
enthusiasm which were certainly not evoked by mere 
scholarship however remarkable it might be. He 
might have been as great a Roman jurist as Savigny, 
or as renowned an historian of Rome as Niebuhr, and 
except to scholars his importance to the practical life of 
to-day would not have been apparent. Yet in fact it is, 
for he had laid hold of men whose political views and 
theories as suggested or developed in his writings have 
affected their whole attitude towards questions of 
= and government. The man who is not a pro- 
essional scholar but is assiduously training himself for 
a public career finds an absorbing interest in the fact 
that the problems of the modern world are brought into 
relation with those of the ancient world by Mommsen’s 
history of the imperial administration of Rome. The 
German thinks of the German Empire ; the Englishman 
of the British Empire ; the history of Rome ceases to be 
an antiquarian affair and bears a direct application to 
modern politics. That is why he has influenced so much 
the young men who have had their education during 
the time when the newer questions of empire have been 
replacing the older domestic controversies of Whig and 
Tory, Radical and Conservative. It has been said that 
Mommsen in writing the ‘‘ History of Rome” held a 
brief for the German Empire which was then more or 
less visibly inthe making. But Mommsen was a Liberal 
in politics, and it would have been anomalous for him 
of set purpose and as a matter of advocacy to decry 
constitutionalism and exalt Czsarism. 

This was against all his principles; and it must 
have been purely as the scientific result of his study 
of Roman Republicanism that he saw and described 
the decay of liberty and the paralysis of national 
power which may be found under constitutional 
forms. The German Whig became what we should 
call a Tory Democrat. He saw in the Roman Re- 
publican aristocrats the real tyrants and oppressors 
of the people who could only be restored to their rightful 
power in the State through a great man holding supreme 
power. They were to support his power ; he was to 
protect and advance their material intellectual and 
moral interests, what we call social questions, 
and exclude or subordinate the old barren political 
topics which had no longer any vitality but were mere 
counters in the party game. The beneficial use of 
autocratic power; the exaltation of the personage 
who had succeeded in making himself ‘ tyrant” 
and then showed that he regarded his power as a 
trust for the common people who whether under 
an aristocratic constitution, an oligarchy under the 
form of republicanism, or a democracy engineered by 
plutocrats, are alike exploited; these are the two 


-great themes which the young man at the University 


or entering on public life found in Mommsen and they 
were immensely stimulating. _Mommsen worked at 
the same idea in Germany that Carlyle worked at in 
England. He made of Czsar his representative 
great man and deduced lessons from his career 
such as those which Carlyle emphasised in his 
two heroes Cromwell and Frederick. Beneficent 
power ; it was a sublime idea; it captured the young 
men of a quarter of a century ago and gave them new 
political aims and conceptions of history. The for- 
malism of constitutionalism dwindled in importance, 
and even assumed an appearance of organised hypo- 
crisy and oppression when read in the light of 
Mommsen’s account of the struggle between Cesar 
and the Republicans. In Germany and England alike 
the circumstances seemed to call, as they did in Rome, 
for power concentrated instead of being divided up and 
diffused as it is in constitutionalism. 

Young men coming to the study of social conditions 
saw many problems to be insoluble, not because they 
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were intellectually impossible of solution but because 
there was no depository of power anywhere sufficiently 
strong to subdue and control selfish opposing interests. 
They learned to see, principally by the aid of Mommsen, 
the essential similarity of ancient Roman conditions 
with our own and the wide field of analogies opened 
up by their study. A new light dawned on the 
reader of Mommsen as to the revivification of the 
State which actually resulted from Czesar’s auto- 
cracy. He saw that it was through the establish- 
ment of the Empire on the ruins of the Republic 
that the real world empire of the Romans became pos- 
sible and a lesson in government for the great empires 
of the future. What was the natural tendency of 
thought in the mind of a young man who had read 
Mommsen when he looked around on the conditions of 
the modern world, and saw everywhere the tendency to 
the aggregation of great empires out of smaller states ? 
It was impossible for him to look at these questions 
with the sentiment of those whose ideal was that of 
small nationalities, and the withdrawal of colonies from 
the parent state into the independence of separate 
communities. He had before him the picture of 
the Roman Empire as a creation: of the deliberate 
laying down of institutions for the government as 
one empire of many various communities differing 
in all possible respects, by a machinery which should 
be so profoundly a part of their national life that 
it would work automatically, and be little affected 
by the aberrations of any particular personage who hap- 

ned to be on the throne. That is to say that to the 
iietnes reader the idea of empire became feasible ; for 
he had seen the greatest empire of the world built up 
by steadily applied statesmanship out of elements more 
diverse and intractable than the materials of any modern 
empire whose establishment the times seemed to de- 
mand. He was taught to look with hopefulness on the 
fortunes of a great organism, the embodiment of all 
the forces residing in separate communities ; and to 
regard this concentration of a mighty energy as the 
form which the world’s government would take. 

The moral from the Roman world before Mommsen 
wrote was always the mournful one of the decay 
of empire by natural processes which could not 
be arrested by any policy; or it was treated lugu- 
briously as a lesson of the puny efforts of man 
to accomplish tasks beyond his strength. The 
spirit of Mommsen’s work was directly opposed to 
this pessimism. With him the example of Rome was 
encouraging. It showed how power can be bene- 
ficent and only sufficient power can be beneficent in 
the world. Whatever moral ideals a nation may 
possess will be sterile and perish without it. That is 
the justification for empire ; and though Mommsen has 
been reproached for his indifference to the moral aspects 
of individual action in the men he admires, it is more 
likely that to him the ultimate morality of beneficent 
power made questions of personal morality of less relative 
importance. His view of history was eminently modern 
in representing the so-called rights, privileges and duties 
of the individual as tending to be identified with or super- 
seded by those of the community. Liberty may be mis- 
conceived, and it is, when it prevents the growth of the 
larger ideals of the State. It is like the egoism of indi- 
viduals of a family which breaks it up and ruins the pro- 
sperity of the whole. Whether the problem of empire and 
liberty was solved by the Roman Empire or not the reader 
of Mommsen sees the issue : and that the solution is not 
at any rate the abandonment of empire. The History 
and the Government of the Provinces, especially the 
former, was addressed to the cultivated and educated 
classes and not to scholars solely. The Mommsen way 
of looking at things became clearly recognisable 
amongst them; and if there is a certain reaction at 

resent on such questions as the character of the 

epublican leaders, or his glorification of Cesar, it is a 
kind of literary reaction which is very familiar and 
absolutely unconvincing. In more important matters 
he has indelibly impressed his views of empire and 
government on political thought, and in England 
especially on the thought of Oxford men, during the last 
half-century, and his influence will continue. His power 
and charm as an historian and writer will guarantee it 
against passing away in mere forgetfulness. 


A MIRROR FOR FOOLS. 


WE have been trying to fathom the motives that 

led-to the latest output of the famous fac 
in Carmelite Street. The old trade-mark is there con- 
spicuous enough; though no stamp of origin was 
needed. It is the same unmistakable pattern, with the 
smartness worn off. It was a strong order to inflict a 
female daily on the world as well as a ‘ Daily Mail” 
and we felt that Mr. Harmsworth must have 
some great public object in view. Plainly the 
‘* Mirror” was a mission. We could find no hint of 
an intelligible motive in the signed advertisement on 
page 3. (We are not saying anything offensive - 
‘* advertizement”” is the word used in the old books 
and they were literature, for the preface.) But reflec- 
tion cast by the paper itself has convinced us that the 
promoter had a very praiseworthy object. He wanted 
to help to a solution of an old and vexed question ; 
should women have the suffrage? So he provides at 
any rate a negative test, which will take us a consider- 
able way. If this paper is a success, it will finally prove 
that women are hopelessly and irremediably unfit to be 
trusted with a vote. We cannot enfranchise a great 
host of fools. If on the other hand, women ignore this 
paper with laughter and contempt, while it will not prove 
them capable of the suffrage, for the modicum of intel- 
ligence required for such an effort of discrimination is 
too small to warrant any such deduction, at least it 
will show that they are not obviously unfit. It is 
to be hoped no member of Parliament will be 
so inconsiderate as to interrupt this interesting 
experiment by introducing a Woman’s Suffrage Bill 
next session, unless, of course, the experiment should 
achieve its own happy dispatch before the opening ; 
when the supporters of woman’s franchise should come 
to Parliament in extremely good spirits. They will 
have a new and very cogent argument. 

We are in some doubt whether we ought to ascribe 
what seems like a want of finesse in the choice of a 
name to the promoter’s less than usual astuteness or 
his deeper knowledge of women. Our calculation 
would have been thus: whether it is true or not that 
a woman’s real life is spent before a looking-glass, that 
a mirror is the centre of her gravity, or frivo- 
lity, very few women would care to be told so 
straight out. If, in fact, you hold out a mirror to 
a woman and say, there that’s what you like best 
in the world, look in that, she probably would not 
look in it, but look away, or in some other person’s 
mirror. Mr. Harmsworth’s calculation is less nice; 
it is more elemental: he would perhaps say that with 
Mr. Thomas Hardy or Walt Whitman he believed in 
lush nature. Woman loves herself, woman loves to 
look at herself, woman loves a glass; and so I give it 
her frankly. No squeamish passing it to her from 
behind : she will take it fast enough. Well, gynekology 
is not our forte: we can only say that ladies we know 
would certainly take it as an insult if they were told 
that they were accurately summed up in a looking- 
glass. So would every self-respecting woman ; though 
that would not settle the fate of the ‘‘ Mirror ”. 

‘How complimentary is this venture to women may 
be seen by trying the paper by its own avowed objects. 
It is meant in all seriousness to be a faithful daily 
portrait of women, their interests, thought and work. 
It will show us exactly where in the promoter’s view 
women come in the scale of creation. The poet’s 
corner—what a pity the services of the Poet-Laureate 
were not enlisted—leaves us in doubt whether the 
mirror is a pocl, which suggests stagnation, or brass, 
which suggests something else, or ‘‘a fragile field of 
glass”, which suggests nothing. Any way it is meant 
to be a faithful reflector; and the thing is to be done 
‘* without mental paroxysm or dislocation of interest”. 
(Style is to be a strong point.) Let us see then what is 
the paper’s conception of woman. It is reasonably 
thought that she will like news, so she is given for news, 
not ‘‘at a glance”, for it is in too small type to be 
read with comfort, the grand fact that in a divorce 
case it was proved that a husband forgave his wife 
three times. A long-suffering man, doubtless, but 
hardly therefore such a hero as thus to be pinnacled. 
Mommsen is summed up as a man who wrote a history 
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of Rome and was said not to know his own children. 
That measures the interest an educated lady is expected 
to take in one of the most extraordinary men of the 
time. The proportionate ingredients of the paper might 
be arranged thus: Pictures, in effect simply drapers 
milliners and ladies’ tailors’ advertisements, beauty, 
dress, toilet, the kitchen, society (below-stairs) gossip, 
scraps, scraps, scraps, a novelette, and one piece 
of serious news. That is supposed to be the daily food 
an intelligent Englishwoman would naturally prefer 
to a real newspaper that told her something about the 
world and the forces that are moving it. This is the 
coping stone of the higher education for women. And 
the promoter means this for me too! So it is set forth. 
Men have their faults, but we must say for them that 
we have never known a man, however dressy, who 
would not be very angry if his morning paper, when he 
took it up, showed him a picture of a tailor’s model. 
As we said, the promoter of this paper may know more 
about women than we, but he really must not pretend to 
understand a man. For it is said with great solemnity, 
not at all in jest, that the ‘‘ Mirror” is designed 
formen. But if the list of departments seems weak, 
perhaps the quality compensates. ‘‘ Departments ”, by 
the way, is their word, not ours: it is apt, it sounds, 
as Mr. Chamberlain said of Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ well-tried 
policy”, like a shopkeeper’s advertisement. The pictures 
are ordinary milliners’ models except that in two of 
them the lady seems to be having a shower-bath, which 
seems odd, as she is in her clothes, In one case, ‘‘ the 
Artistic Tea-gown”, some fish seem to have come down 
with the shower: that does happen sometimes. Turn- 
ing to the ‘‘ Beauty and Toilet Department”’, we learn 
that before going out a woman should ‘‘ lave” her face 
with hot rose-water.. Would it be too vulgar for the 
lady to wash her face? ‘‘The Daily Round for the 
Complexion” tells us that a woman-doctor (is she the 
‘‘Mirror’s ” family practitioner ?) lays it down that “all 
efforts to be beautiful are bound in time to improve the 
pore! health and to increase the physical powers”. 

specially, we suppose, painting the face, pinching the 
feet, hopping on high heels and tight-lacing. That 
lady-doctor’s name is doubtless Vera. The Dress 
Department tells us “‘how the modern elegante is 
created”. ‘‘We talk, ah yes! an infinity about 
clothes”. Ah yes! but very few can talk in that 
writer’s style. Stylishness is the great ‘‘line” in the 
dress department. Children have ‘‘garbing” not 
frocks, a dress is a ‘“‘ dream”, and a mixture of satin 
and lace is ‘‘ allied loveliness”. ‘‘ The melting of satin 
into” something is ‘‘a delightful suggestion still 
further enhanced by a frou frou of chiffon frills sup- 
porting the dentelle, while to the embroidering of 
ribbon” &c. is ‘‘ granted the privilege of hinting at an 
outline, the fur making the silhouette of the completed 
creation”. And that’s the sort of thing Mr. Harms- 
worth thinks would naturally interest men. 

We owe an apology to our readers for transferring 
such drivel to these pages, but it was necessary to, 
show from the first number of the paper what it was 
meant to be. If this does hit women’s taste in litera- 
ture, obviously they. are inferior animals to men: 
obviously it would be absurd to put before them any 
of the big things of the world. But we refuse to 
believe that educated women will allow this charge to 
be established against them. The notion of a feminine 
newspaper is even more abject than of stories for girls. 
A woman brought up on the conventional story for 
girls and then on the “‘ Daily Mirror” must plainly be 
relegated toa harem. We should have to turn Turk 
in self-defence. None the less we propose to enter for 
a ‘* Mirror” competition. A thousand pounds is offered 
for ‘‘the best suggestion for the improvement of the 
journal”. A postcard is cheaper than an encyclopedia, 
so we can afford to send in ours. Our card will say in 
all sincerity : Drop it. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE. 
t Bal the year 1897 five judges were appointed by Lord 
Halsbury to the Common Law Bench of the High 


Court. Of these three were Mr. Justice Ridley, Mr. 
Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice Phillimore. It is 


remarkable that in each case their names became 
associated with criminal trials which not only lay papers 
but legal declared were sufficient proof of these judges’ 
incapacity for administering the criminal law. The 
leading journal of the profession which had considered 
Sir Walter Phillimore’s appointment with considerable 
approval was discussing a year later, apropos of the 
Wark case which Mr. Justice Phillimore had tried, 
the propriety of Parliamentary interposition. It said 
‘Tenderness towards judicial susceptibility has bred 
evils of growing magnitude. The delicacy shown by 
lawyers in Parliament in dealing with judicial back- 
slidings and blunders has generated a species of licence 
on the Bench.which is becoming a peril to the adminis- 
tration of law, both criminal and civil. Irremovability 
may be a valuable attribute of the judicial office under 
abnormal conditions, but it is a serious reflection that 
bad appointments may condemn our jurisprudence to 
years of disaster and possible scandal.” The Home 
Secretary’s response to the public outcry which arose 
over Mr. Justice Phillimore’s sentence in the Wark case 
was to reprieve the convict and commute the death 
penalty to penal servitude. There was a pro- 
fessional controversy whether the case ought to have 
been left to the jury at all. If it were proper to do so, 
only capital punishment could follow the verdict of 
guilty. That is not a question for us here. What 
we are concerned in pointing out is that Lieutenant 
Wark’s case was one of those sexual offences 
which there is a prevalent opinion at the Bars of 
Assizes and Sessions Mr. Justice Phillimore ought 
not to try. He has given the impression on the Bench 
that he has an exceedingly sensitive and shrinking 
moral sense, a feminine delicacy in presence of dis- 
agreeables which rarely shows in the masculine and 
virile demeanour of our more capable judges. It is 
somewhat of a paradox, but consciences of this 
type often lead their fortunate or unfortunate possessors 
into severities which to the ordinary mind appear 
like cruelties. Fastidious morality, and not the 
broad judicial view taking into account the natural 
weaknesses or special disadvantages and temptations of 
offenders who appear before him, prompt his sentences 
in a certain class of offences. He is morbidly sensitive 
about them ; and while it has been said of one judge 
that he can hardly be got to believe in the possibility of 
sexual offences, Mr. Justice Phillimore appears to believe 
that he cannot show too much credulity in regard to 
them or punish them too severely. 

Early in his judicial work he showed clearly the kind 
of personal prejudices that may lead him astray. It 
was when he had to act as Vacation Judge for the first 
time. A number of divorce cases came before him in 
which the decrees nisi had formally to be made abso- 
lute—the last step whereupon a marriage is dissolved. 
There are several judges upon the Bench whose Church 
bans the dissolution of marriages by temporal courts as 
absolutely as if not more than do the Anglicans who 
hold Sir Walter Phillimore’s opinion of the unlawfulness 
of divorce. But it is quite certain not one of them 
would have taken the course Sir Walter adopted. He 
contrived to give what we must term a personal, 
petulant, supercilious, and irritating tone to views as 
to the Divorce Court, with which, as views, we are 
ourselves entirely in sympathy. He remarked ‘‘ Before 
taking this step, however, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing, as a Christian man, how much I regret on social, 
moral, and religious grounds the facilities given by 
Parliament for dissolving marriages. But what the 
Legislature has in its wisdom or unwisdom decreed 
must be carried out by its officers: and as I have 
nothing to do with making or unmaking marriages, 
except as an officer of State, for that purpose the 
decrees in the list must be made absolute”. Could 
anything have less of real dignity in it than such an 
attitude as this : or be more spitefully unreasonable and 
illogical? The pose of a Christian man and a martyr by 
compulsion, though resignation would have saved so 
tender a conscience, was. not edifying. A judge who is 
still one of Mr. Justice Phillimore’s colleagues com- 
menting on his sensitive brother observed that he 
should expect next to hear that a Unitarian judge had 
been appointed and objected on conscientious grounds 
to sit with the Trinity Masters. 
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It has happened therefore that Mr. Justice Phillimore 
has not fulfilled his early promise; in that being not 
unlike spoiled children in general. The fact is life has 
been too easy for him and he succeeded to the reputation 
of his father rather than made his own. At the Bar 
one always conceived of him as a very graceful, elegant, 
tender kind of legal plant that had been forced ina 
forensic hothouse and kept uncontaminated from more 
vulgar specimens of botany. But wherever Sir Walter 
is he seems always to be immensely conscious of the 
fact that he bears not only the patent of legal prece- 
dence that Mr. Gladstone conferred on him because he 
condescended to belong to the Radical party, but a 
patent of universal precedence over the rest of the 
world. Something of this ‘‘ exquisiteness” was ob- 
servable in men like Lord Bowen and Lord Davey ; 
but that is hardly sufficient in itself for applause ; and 
Mr. Justice Phillimore has disappointed those who pro- 
fessed to believe it likely that he would establish a 
reputation as a judge ‘‘ which would give him a place 
in that brilliant category”. The actual category is 
rather that which a versifier made out for him in the 
following lines 

‘* The English Bench has had its stars 
Its monsters and its ghouls ; 
’Tis strange that in one year should rise 
Two Fellows of All Souls ”. 


To say that the two Fellows Mr. Justice Phillimore 
and Mr. Justice Ridley have kept very close in judicial 
reputation is not awarding excessive appreciation to 
either of them. In a sense it was not the fault 
of either that they were put on to the Bench 
without having had that particular kind of experience 
which qualified them for dealing with human nature 
as humanists themselves; this humanism being the 
great safeguard against the infliction of many injustices 
and cruelties which are none the less real because 
unconsciously inflicted. 

There was no reason why Sir Walter should have 
been made a judge unless a vacancy had happened in 
that branch of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
in whose practice alone he was expert. Nobody was 
more skilful in playing that peculiar sort of parlour 
game in the Admiralty Court which consists in pushing 
about boat-shaped pieces of wood to illustrate the 
methods of collisions at sea and the mysteries of red 
and green lights. If an ecclesiastical judge had been 
wanted there might also have been sufficient fitness in 
his appointment to such judicial functions. He had 
inherited his father’s book on the Church and edited it ; 
and partly on this account and the belief that he had 
inhaled in the paternal atmosphere the paternal learn- 
ing, he was a remarkable pluralist in such ecclesiastical 
judgeships as the present state of ecclesiastical law 
renders possible. So too he has always been re- 
garded as learned in international law: yet it is quite 
remarkable that Sir Walter has never either as 
advocate or judge represented the Government in any 
of the Arbitrations or Commissions on international 
disputes. But none of these accomplishments, however 
real they may have been, had any scope in an ordinary 
judgeship of the High Court; and they were by no 
means a suitable equipment for that office. The fault 
of course rests with Lord Halsbury. Mr. Justice 
Phillimore could not be expected to keep him straight. 
Some sympathy is due to him, for he has been 
struggling, against many disadvantages, to live up to 
what he ought to be. Temperament and training 
have interposed many difficulties. The judicial resultant 
is something artificial and forced, and seems an assump- 
tion rather than the natural outgrowth of circumstances 
and character. 


LA TAPERA. 


M EN as they loped across the Pampa on their horses, 

greeting each other from afar, as sailing ships 
speak at a distance, running down the trades, used to 
avoid the place. Round the remains of the deserted 
house, and all about the grass-grown mounds, which 
once had been ‘‘adobés”’, but which the winter rains 
had melted back to mud, straggled remains of a 
deserted peach grove. Cattle and horses had rubbed 
the trees till they shone bright as a malacca cane, and 


sheep had left their wool in the rough fibres near the 
roots. A squat ombu, shaped like an umbrella, grew 
near the fallen-in well, and cast its shade at midday on 
a stray horse or cow, for people shunned the Spot 
knowing ‘‘las animas” at night made it their trysti : 
place. Thus reasoning men though not afraid, bein, 
aware their baptism would shield them from the attacks 
of ghosts or evil spirits, yet did not care to take 
the risk of riding through the peach monté of the 
Tapera, as the deserted house was called. For 
“squares” on every side of it, stretched a gigantic 
warren of land crabs, in which a horse sank to the 
shoulder without warning, and wags when heated at 
the pulperia with square-faced gin or cajia used to say 
that the real reason of the ill fame which the place 
enjoyed, was from the danger of its ‘‘ cangrejal”,* 
But the same men, the fumes of cajia or of gin eva- 
porated, were no more anxious than the rest to ride up 
to the pay or give their horses water at the well, 
although no land crab’s hole had any terrors for them. 
No matter how or when their horses fell, they were all 
certain to come off upon their feet, holding their reins 
or halter in their hands. 

Even at noonday, when the shade of the ombi 
spread gratefully over the cracked and gaping earth, 
and lizards flattening themselves against the stones 
drank in the sunbeams, reflecting gems of light from 
their prismatic backs, and when in the still air a hum 
of insects made the deserted rancheria appear to be 
inhabited with mid-day ghosts, no one off-saddled by 
the well. At evening as the sun sank out of sight, 
dipping at once below the flat horizon, as it had been at 
sea, biscachas sat and chattered on their mounds, and 
teru-teros, flying low, uttered their wailing cry, men 
passing by settled their hats upon their heads, and 
whirling their rebenques in the air, passed like 
the Walkyrie, their ponchos fluttering in the wind. 
At night the armadillos emerging from their holes 
trotted about, looking as if they had survived from 
some old world, in which they knew the pterodactyl 
and iguanodon. Then terror glued the hair of those 
who, passing in the offing of the grassy sea, imagined 
that the fire-flies flitting in the trees were spirits, whilst 
the harsh cry of the chaja re-echoed through the night, 
as if some soul which had departed confessionless and 
lost bemoaned its fate. Yet, of itself nothing in 
the Tapera spoke of anything but natural decay, 
and nothing made it different from any other house, 
deserted on the plains, either from natural causes or 
from Indians’ attack. 

By the slow, yellow, deep-sunk stream below it, 
Pampa grass and Sarandi grew thickly, and from the 
muddy banks small landslips fell as the water lapped 
against them in the floods, and tortoises now and 
again put up their heads, and when alarmed sank out 
of sight, as if a stone had fallen into the pools. One 
pictured in one’s mind the house peopled and cheerful, 
with its great corral for horses and for cows, all made 
of fiandubay secured by thongs, each post seeming a 
+knee from some wrecked vessel, and honeycombed by 
ants, which yet could not destroy its iron heart. The 
smell of folded sheep bleating at daybreak in the 
enclosure made of prickly bush, entered the nostrils of 
the mind instinctively, and in the wiry grass tame 


mingled familiarly with cows and stalked about close 
up to the corrals, as in the still clear air the ‘‘ tucu- 
tucu’s ” cry rose up from underneath the ground. 
Nothing spoke of a tragedy, as happens often when 
men travel to a spot where some king met his death, 
and find a tea-garden set up, with the slain despot’s effigy 
used for advertisement. But no advertisement defiled 
the lonely place, and grasshoppers still twittered in 
the sun, and paroquets flew chattering through the 
trees, and over all the sun shone brassily, exagge- 
rating all, till on the plain a distant rider loomed like a 
windmill, an ostrich seemed a tree, and birds upon the. 
wing low down upon the edge of the horizon bulked 
large as bullocks, whilst the pale Pampa deer at every 
spring covered a league of sight. Sometimes a traveller 
in the heated atmosphere discerned a lake, and, riding 
to it, found himself standing dryshod on the spot which 


* Cangrejo=crab; cangrejal, the place of the crabs. 


horses fed, grouped round their mare, whilst ostriches. 
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he had seen with water lapping to the reedy edges of 
the pool. Cities arose and hung roofs downwards in 
the air, and castles (those of Trapalanda) formed in the 
sky, and trees growing upon the farther side of hills 
were visible, their roots growing in the sky, whilst 
their boughs floated, like arms of some great jelly- 
fish, in a backwater on a beach. Now and again, 
and looking carefully on this side and on that, 
two gauchos, either looking for strayed horses, or 

ing to the neighbouring ‘‘esquina”, would meet upon 
the plain, and after greetings spoken from afar (for it 
is not a prudent thing to come up quickly to a man 
you do not know), ride up, and after asking with 
minuteness as to each other’s health, get off their 
horses quietly as cats get off a wall, and fastening them 
to the long tufts of grass, sit down to ask the news. 
News of the kind that papers give, with the lie circum- 
stantial pointed to as evidence, there naturally was 
none. But news is relative, and Indian attacks, doings 
of famous horses and the like, out on the Pampa 
takes its place. Then, if they had no cards, and 
when a cigarette had been laboriously made, by 
chopping up tobacco with a knife long as a sword, and 
paper cut off from a sheet as large as the announce- 
ment of a bullfight, and fire procured with care and 
oaths, from flint and steel, the talk would surely turn 
on the deserted house. 

“ Strange how it should be so, but so it is, that God 
the Father has divided all men into Whites and Reds, 
whereas the animals are of one party, and have no 
idea, eh, Tio Chinche ?” 

“Well, No Carancho,” the other would reply, ‘‘ the 
animals are animals, but why is it that you say this ?” 

**Ah yes—yes, si, Sefor, I recollect it well, Lopez 
Jordan was then our chief, and we had galloped all the 
province, from the Ibicuy right to the fronrier by the 
Yucari, close to the Mocoreta, and into Corrientes, 
where men all speak the Guarani a heathen speech 
scarce fitter for a Christian than is Neapolitan or 
English, or any of the idioms which the Gringos jabber 
in their beards. Jordan, as you remember was a Red, 
and so was 1... why... ah yes, why, .. . be- 
cause my father was one, and because a party of the 
Reds had taken me, and as you know once in the files, 
there is no pardon if a man deserts. 

“Well, as I said, for months we wandered up and 
down, fighting and killing all the Whites we met, .. . 
the good times, eh ?” 

** Me pango dijo el chimango.” 

‘Good times, yes, times for men. The cattle 
that we killed, and ate their beef cooked in its 
hide, the houses that we burned. ... Women,... 
yes... but I have had my absolution... from a 
priest in Gualeguay, and did my penitence, walking on 
foot a month, beside the infantry, Canario... 
women, ... why brother, were you never in the 
wars ? 

**So, one day after months of the work, months 
without ever drinking broth, or taking maté, and with 
the vice quite contraband, for black tobacco was not to 
be had, we came up to this place. I rode a half-tamed 
horse, a black with a white nose and feet, son of a 
mother who could never have said, no ; fitter indeed to 
be a perch for a wild bird, than for the saddle of a 
Christian man. We came, I say, to where the walls of 
the Tapera stand. It was not a Tapera then, do you 
see; not a Tapera but an estancia, well stocked, fit for 
the Anchorenas, with sheep in the corrals and a manada 
of fat mares, all piebald, with colts fit for the saddle of 
a president. 

“One we called Pancho Pajaro was in our ranks, a 
youth well favoured, and a rider fit to get on a wild 
colt and take it, to finish taming, to the moon. He 

galloped up, and said ‘ This is my father’s house’, and 
we who had hoped to plunder all the cattle and the 
sheep, for the estanciero was a White, were not best 
pleased, but still, as was our custom, were about to 
pass the house, as it was that belonging to the father 
of a comrade, and so was sacred; and besides the 
night was falling, and in war it is not prudent that you 
should camp close to a house, unless, of course, that it 
is burned. But as ill luck, or good, would have it, for 
the thing turned out to our advantage, as we were 
wheeling into column, from the trees, a party of the 


accursed Whites broke cover, and charged upon us 
with a shout. 

‘*T had no cartridges, and was obliged to rely upon 
‘white arms’ entirely; and my horse without a mouth, 
and hot as if he had been nurtured on red pepper and 
dry wine of Spain, gave me but little chance. Crack 
went the guns, and lazos whistled, bolas hurtled through 
the air, and as God willed it, or His Blessed Mother 
chose, we routed them, and they fled through the trees, 
just as the night was coming on. 

** Pancho, who rode on a cat-coloured horse, fat and 
well bitted, spurred out from the ranks, twisting the 
bolas round his hand, and launching them, threw and 
entangled the hind legs of the last White, just as his 
horse emerged from the peach grove out upon the 
plain. 

‘* Ah, No Carancho, that is the way . . . the bolas, 
eh! . .. the bolas, do not deny the shot as pistols do.” 

‘* That is so, Tio Chinche, and as I said, the horse, 
being caught round its hind legs, soon faltered, and 
Pancho riding like the wind, ranged up and drove his 
sword through the man’s back, before that he had time 
to leave his saddle and seek the shelter of the trees. 
He fell without a groan, the blood staining a fine 
vicufia poncho, which I had hoped to buy from Pancho 
when the fight was done. 

‘* He, getting off his horse, advanced and turned the 
body over with his foot.” 

‘* To cut his throat, eh, NO Carancho ?” 

‘Yes, and to cut out your tongue, thief of the sacra- 
ment, who stops a man upon his tale, as he who draws off 
his attention just as he swings his lazo in the air. . . . 
There was no need, for the man fell dead as Namun- 


curd, and the moon falling on his face showed Pancho ~ 


that he had killed his brother, and from that time 
would be accursed of God. 

‘‘That is the story, gossip, and the reason that the 
house became deserted, for Pancho, wandering away, 
turned infidel, and lived with the wild Indians till his 
death, and his old father dying without sons, the rancho 
fell into decay. God in His mercy made all kinds of 
men, the Whites and Reds alike, He sets them up and 
down, as we do ninepins, and all life is a fandango.” 

*€ Yes, NO Carancho, but all do not dance, eh?” 

Then, slowly saddling up, they used to mount, and 
strike into a little trot until they came toa slow-running 
stream, where, after watering their horses, and ex- 
changing salutations, they would separate and sink 
into the plain, as birds sink out of sight into the air. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE ‘‘MAGAZINE OF ART” AND THE 
CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


|* is part of the nemesis of the Academy’s policy that 
when controversy arises there is no capable pen at 
its service. In these circumstances the ‘‘ Magazine of 
Art” is useful, for under Mr. Spielmann’s direction it 
publishes a number of articles by Academicians, and from 
time to time expresses what its editor conceives, and 
probably with good reason, to be the Academy’s views, 
or what a friend might have to urge on its behalf. _ 
The convenience of this refuge has been forcibly 
illustrated of late. The Academy has made no official 
reply to the case against its administration of the 
Chantrey Trust. Failing that, it was reasonable to 
expect that the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” would let us hear 
anything that could be said for the trustees. In the 
‘* Magazine ” for November appears an editorial article. 
Its writer has since disclaimed any intention of ‘‘ defend- 
ing” the trustees, and certainly, as a defence nothing 
could be more damaging. He offers no more than a 
timid plea in extenuation of their offences, and combats 
only what the critics have refused to press, namely that 
so far as the terms of the Will go, old masters are 
eligible. This part of the article, then, is in the nature 
of a sham fight. For the rest the writer, in his own 
words, intended to ‘‘ protest against the trustees not 
going beyond the Academy walls for their purchases ; 
against their failure to buy works by such men as 
Whistler, Burne-Jones and Legros; and against the 
purchase of second pictures by artists already re- 
presented in the Bequest when fine artists have not 
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been selected a first time”. All the cheer he is able 
to offer the trustees in their unenviable plight at the 
bar of public opinion is the assurance that they have not 
actually brought themselves within danger of the law ! 

So far, then, Mr. Spielmann’s appearance on the field 
is highly satisfactory. If the Academicians dismiss all 
others as prejudiced, they must surely feel that their 
case is lost when this witness testifies against them. 
What precise degree of comfért his assurance of their 
legal safety may carry I am unable to say, for I am not 
competent to judge of Mr. Spielmann’s authority as a 
lawyer. But the remedy he proposes in the absence of 
legal compulsion is the most extraordinary, surely, that 
was ever suggested in the case of erring trustees. Let 
the critics, he says, cease their denunciations and bring 
‘help and sympathy”. Help we are doingtour best 
to give ; but ‘‘ sympathy” is the last thing it is usual 
to offer to gentlemen who have, with full knowledge, 
maladministered in their own interest the fund of which 
they are trustees. 

ere is something further to be said, and that 
relates to Mr. Spielmann himself. I! have pointed out 
how convenient it is that he should be heard on this 
and other matters. But if he wishes to win a hearing 
for his views and a discussion of them there are certain 
controversial habits of which he must rid himself. 
One is his readiness to use personal matter of insecure 
foundation as a weapon of controversy. Ina recent dis- 
cussion, brought sharply to book for retailing a ‘‘ piece 
of false and malicious gossip”, Mr. Spielmann apologised 
with the same readiness with which he had spread an un- 
founded and untested statement, and the warning ought 
to have sufficed and rendered him more scrupulous. 
There is nothing in his present article so flagrant ; indeed 
the improvement in manner is marked, or I should hardly 
be discussing it now. But he has not been able to re- 
frain from one little excursion of the objectionable 
kind. ‘‘ At present”, he says, ‘‘it appears, the attack 
on the Chantrey trustees is conducted mainly by 
members and friends of the New English Art Club ; 
and to them, we imagine, the Academy seems to convey 
that they do not buy from that exhibition as on the 
whole they disapprove of the work that is shown there ”. 

Now the facts as to the critics were open to Mr. 
Spielmann’s observation, and contrary to his assertion. 

e substantial articles that followed my own appeared 
in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”, ‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, 
‘*Contemporary Review”, ‘‘ Truth” and the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator”. To describe the critics of these papers as 
‘friends ” of the New English Art Club in the sense 
of unduly partial is manifestly absurd. The critic of 
one of them has never expressed an opinion on the 
merits of the Club; two others, I should say, had been 
definitely unfriendly ; and the remaining two would, I 
am convinced, resent, and with good reason, this 
description. Mr. Spielmann’s attempt, then, to repre- 
sent these critics as an interested clique is a thoroughly 
disingenuous performance, which he has since done his 
best to explain away, by announcing himself as one of 
the friends of the Club. If this be so, where was the 
point of the description ? 

Since, however, Mr. Spielmann has brought the Club 
into discussion it may be as well to clear this issue. 
Mr. Spielmann shows himself to be the victim of 
several remarkable confusions of thought. The first 
of these is that the painting practised at the Academy 
is “academic” painting and differs in kind from some 
other painting practised at the New English Art Club 
toiwhich, he says, the Academy is ‘‘ inherently and 
naturally inimical”. At the Academy, as a matter of 
fact, all manners of painting are practised and ap- 
proved. There is no painter in the New English 
Art Club who is more unacademic than Mr. Sargent 
or Mr. MacWhirter. There is hardly ‘one painter in 
the Academy who is, in the proper sense of the 
word, ‘‘academic”, in the sense, namely, of holding 
by the older school standards of drawing of subject 
and of feeling. How curiously at sea Mr. Spielmann 
is on this subject is shown by his remark that ‘‘ the 
work of Mr. Legros is not sufficiently academic to 
justify academic support and encouragement”. If 
not, where in the world will he find such work? No, 
the Academy and the New English Art Club are alike 
in this, that neither of them favours any ope kind of 


painting. Each of them includes a small group fof 
good painters of different styles; but the Academ 
admits besides an immensely greater proportion o 
indifferent and bad painting of various styles, 

In the second place what is this disapproval of and 
enmity to New English Art Club painting of which we 
hear? The facts are that in recent years about half of 
the painters elected to the Academy have been chosen 
among men connected with the New English Art Club. 
Think of the Academy without them! Subtract from its 
exhibitors last summer Messrs. Sargent, Clausen, La 
Thangue, Furse and Stott, and what sort of figure 
would the exhibition have cut? Evidently what the 
Academy disapproves is not the painting of the Club, 
but its independent existence.* It is determined that 
no painter, however distinguished, shall be considered 
unless he exhibits in the Royal Academy. Chantrey’s 
Bequest is used to reward submission and penalise 
abstention. 

But Mr. Spielmann’s chief delusion, and one that 
goes to the heart of the matter, is his idea that | 
have raised this discussion with a view to the distribu. 
tion of a few purchases among the members of the 
New English Art Club. If this were done, everyone, 
he seems to think, would be satisfied. Now that is 
precisely the policy I oppose, founding myself on 
Chantrey’s emphatic declarations. I do not wish to 
see the mischievous practice of buying pictures of the 
year extended from the Academy to other exhibitions. 
I wish to see it suppressed in all. I contend that when 
Chantrey spoke of ‘‘ encouraging British Fine Art” he 
did not mean the encouraging of artists of doubtful 
promise, merely popular achievement, or needy circum- 
stances: he expressly guarded against that: he did 
mean the acquiring of the really fine work done in this 
country and holding it up as an example and encourage- 
ment to other workers. And I contend that the way to 
secure that is not to rush at the pictures that make 
a sensation for the moment, but steadily to secure work 
that has proved its value by some severer test than the 
acclamation of a season. I may have my own convic- 
tion about the chances some of my contemporaries have 
of winning ultimately a place in the national collections ; 
but I have carefully avoided obtruding any such opinion. 
I should think it highly improper that men of my genera- 
tion should be represented in the Chantrey collection 
while men of an older generation, whose claims no one 
can dispute, are left out. I have shown that the 
Chantrey trustees have steadily refused recognition to 
the greatest men of the period during which the funds 
have been at their disposal. I have challenged them, 
without reply, to say that Stevens, Madox Brown, 
Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Whistler, Legros, 
Cecil Lawson, and lesser, but admirable obscured 
talents like Frank Potter were not the kind of artist 
for whom Chantrey designed his Bequest. That is the 
case Mr. Spielmann and his friends have to meet, and 
if they imagine that the offer of a few doles to this 
society or the other will temper the indignation of all 
competent critics at the character of the existing col- 
lection, and induce them to condone the Academy’s 
policy because it is extended outside the Academy, they 
are greatly mistaken. 

One more instance of disingenuous argument on 
Mr. Spielmann’s part, and I have done. With the words 
of the Will before him, he says that Chantrey made it a 
condition that ‘‘ any work purchased by the Academy 
should be exhibited zx 7¢s annual exhibition”’, and argues 
from this that Chantrey had in mind only such works as 
are shown in that exhibition. Chantrey’s actual pro- 
vision is that works bought shall be exhibited in the 
year after they have been bought, and exhibited then at 
the Academy, or in some important public exhibition of 
Fine Arts. As the ‘* Spectator” has pointed out, this 
‘clause raises the presumption that Chantrey did not 
contemplate the buying of works in the Academy 
exhibition at all. Chantrey inserted it because no public 
gallery yet existed to receive the purchases. Mr. 
Spielmann really demands too much of the simplicity of 
his readers. D. S. MacCott. 


* Let me ask Mr. Spielmann a question. Can he assert that the 
Chantrey trustees are in the habit of visiting the exhibitions of the 
Club, as they are bound to do if they are to know what is being done 


outside of the Academy in painting ? 
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“THE TEMPEST.” 


rps certain of the plays of Shakespeare broods 
darkly the superstition that they don’t ‘‘act well”. 
Whenever a manager dashes in, undaunted by this 
shadow, and produces one of these plays, we are 
startled to find that the play does act very well 
indeed. ‘‘ Julius Cesar”, ‘‘ King John”, Richard II.”, 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream”, were all of them, 
' within recent years, regarded as forlorn hopes. ‘‘ The 
Tempest” was in like case. More artistically compact, 
and therefore more modern, in form than any other 
Shakespearean play, it was yet scouted as apt only to 
“the study”. True, Mr. Benson had it in his repertory 
{as, indeed, he had also two, at least, of those other 

ys which I have named). But somehow, admirable 
though they are in many ways, Mr. Benson’s produc- 
tions do not make a sharp and durable impression. 
They are enjoyed, but not cherished in recollection. 
Though Mr. Benson proved to London, two or three 
years ago, that ‘‘The Tempest ” was apt to the stage, 
the lesson, conclusive at the moment, has been for- 
gotten. Here comes Mr. J. H. Leigh, to teach it 
again. But do not run away with (or rather, from) the 
idea that Mr. Leigh is a mere educationist. The un- 
familiarity of his name, and the deviousness of his venue 
{the Court Theatre), and the report that his cast is 
recruited from an histrionic academy, might make you— 
probably have made you—a trifle shy and suspicious. 
Courage! Hold not back! Press boldly on to Sloane 
Square! For Mr. Leigh’s production is quite vivid 
and pretty, quite untainted by pedantry. Some of my 
colleagues have called it a compromise between the 
spectacular method and the method of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. That fosters a false impression. To 
the method of Mr. Poel (quem, I hasten to add, honoris 
causa nomino) there is not in Mr. Leigh’s method the 
faintest affinity. The play is treated here, not as a 
dead thing, at which in its shroud we may be permitted 
to peer, but as a live and kicking organism, as a thing 
visible from a modern standpoint, susceptible to a 
modern method—in fact, as a classic, in the true and 
full sense. The method is not the less spectacular 
because the spectacle has to be on a small scale. No 
vast sums of money could be forthcoming for a venture 
of this kind; but there has been no stint of taste 
and ingenuity. From so small a stage as the Court’s 
we cannot gain that illusion of airy distance which 
we need for a full sense of the mysterious island. But 
the scene-painter has done his best, and a very decent 
best it is. The fairies and nymphs and other spirits 
cannot swarm here, as ideally they would; but we 
behold very respectable samples of them. In one sense, 
the smallness of the stage is a positive gain for us. 
Against the advantages of a very big stage must be 
set always this defect: the characters become less 
than life-size, and thus shed much of their proper 
dignity and importance. To atone for their tininess, 
the mimes proceed to make terrific efforts, talking at a 
far higher pitch, forcing their feet to take far longer 
strides, and their hands to make far more compre- 
hensive arabesques, than can be reconciled with the 
true expression of nature. They cease to be men and 
women impersonating men and women. They seem 
rather like a multiplied incarnation of the frog in the 
fable. Of course, there are mimes in whom the effort 
is not painfully apparent ; but the effort is always there, 
a drag on the art of acting; and from the purely 
physical standpoint, there is not a single mime who 
can make the right effect, for giants find it more lucra- 
tive to be exhibited singly in side-shows than to take 
their chance on the legitimate stage. On a very big 
Stage the fairies at Prospero’s command would be of 
exactly the right size. At the Court they are of the 
wrong, the human, size. But Prospero himself is of 
the human, the right, size. And that is the more 
‘important point, surely. Sprites are nearer to 
humanity than is the gravely predominant Prospero to 
Spritedom. 

It is mainly from Prospero that ‘‘ The Tempest” 
draws for us its peculiar interest and fascination. Of 
course, its technical difference, to which I have alluded, 
is an interesting and fascinating point. Here, one 
might say is the least Shakespearean of all Shake- 


For what is the salient thing about 
Surely, the careless exuberance, the 
headlong impatience, of his art. Like the age in 
which he wrote, he was essentially young. In the heat 
of his creative power, he cared not at all—could not 
pause to bother—how he expressed himself. Every- 
thing came out anyhow, shot by blind and irresistible 
impulse. Consider that debauch of uncontrolled fancy, 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream”. With it ‘‘ The 
Tempest” is often bracketed, by reason of the super- 
ratural element in either play. But the two are at 
opposite poles. The one is a debauch, the other a work 
of art. True lovers of Shakespeare must needs prefer 
the debauch. ‘‘ The Tempest” seems by comparison, 
cold and calculating. One misses the headiness, the mad 
magic, of the youthful work. The divinely-overdone 
poetry has been chastened and straightened into some- 
thing akin with prose. We have been transported from 
Thebes to Athens. Or say, we have passed from the 
rose of dawn into the twilight of evening. Yes, ‘‘ The 
Tempest” is essentially the work of an elder. And for 
that very reason it seems, as I suggested, so modern. 
Art triumphs only over impoverished vitality. The 
reason why modern artists are so artistic is that they 
are not overwhelmed with a surplusage of emotions 
and ideas. They can practise restraint only because 
they have little torestrain. So it was with Shakespeare, 
when, before letting fall the pen from his hand, he wrote 
‘The Tempest”. Yet of all his plays ‘‘ The Tempest” 
is not only the most artistic, but also the most original. 
I say, ‘‘ yet” for a paradox must be broken gently, that 
its truth be accepted. ‘‘ Therefore” were the right con- 
junction. Not in the heat of creativeness are artists ever 
original. Having so much to give forth, and being by 
that impulse so pressed for time, they snatch at the 
handiest means. Into ready-made moulds they can 
pour quicklier their genius. In fact, like other spend- 
thrifts, they will beg, borrow, or steal. But their un- 
scrupulousness comes of wealth, not of poverty. That 
is the paradox, and the tragedy, at the root of all great 
literature. In some other planet there may be, but 
never will be in ours, a great writer expressing the full 
vigour of his greatness in his own way, and with 
exquisite care. An artistic conscience, and the 
desire for originality—a desire bred of self-conscious- 
ness and pride—will find entrance only when the breast 
shall have been eased of its tumultuous and surging 
contents. I have called ‘‘The Tempest” the least 
Shakespearean of Shakespeare’s plays. It is that 
because into it Shakespeare put more of himself than 
into anyother. Generation after generation of German 
and other commentators has been groping dustily, 
fustily, mustily, for ‘‘ the sources” of this play. Every 
other play has been tracked down to the place it was 
filched from. ‘‘ The Tempest” alone is unproven a 
theft. Mustily, fustily, dustily, the commentators are 
groping, everywhere, still, at this moment. But their 
labour is in vain, I think. I think the reason why 
this one story has not been tracked down to Italy or 
elsewhere is that Shakespeare invented this one 
story. Enchanting though it is, perhaps it is 
not in itself a great story. But as an allegory 
it is perfect. Obviously, Shakespeare, at the close 
of his career, wished to write an epilogue to his 
work, an autobiography, in allegorical form. That 
was avery natural wish. And what more natural than 
that he could not lay hands on any ready-made story 
whereby to symbolise his meaning? And what more 
natural than that he should proceed to evolve from his 
own brain, now at leisure for the task, a story after his 
own less quickly-pulsing heart? The very difference in 
form, the neat unity, of ‘‘ The Tempest ” may be taken 
as internal evidence that here the poet was prem, 
untrammeled from without. Though age had checke 
his diffuseness in other plays, too, ‘‘ The Tempest’’ is 
the only one that satisfies the modern standard of art, 
And age, alone, is not enough to account for the 
singularity. 

‘To impersonate 
task for any actor. 


speare’s plays. 
Shakespeare ? 


Prospero is a solemn and difficult 
He has to impress us, not merely 


as a rightful Duke, endowed with supernatural powers, 
and now quitting his enchanted place of exile for his 
native duchy, but also as Shakespeare, retiring from 
dramatic authorship into privacy and leisure. 
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way, I ought to have qualified my assertion that the 
allegory is perfect. The island is a perfect symbol for 
the’theatre. Ariel is a perfect symbol for the genius 
which had served Shakespeare to weave his spells and 
was now to be hard-worked no more. Caliban (beyond 
his merely topical symbolism for the Virginian as slave) 
is a perfect symbol for the ‘‘groundlings” whom 
Shakespeare, having tried in vain to elevate them, 
was glad to leave in untroubled possession of the 
theatre. But one does not see why Shakespeare, a 
peasant, relapsing into obscurity from the sphere in 
which his genius had shone so lustrously, should sneer 
so persistently at his own ‘‘rough magic”, and at 
theatrical art in general, and should imply that he is 
returning to a ‘nobler and worthier sphere. Had he 
been, besides a dramatist, a master of scientific philo- 
sophy, believing, like Bacon, that ‘‘it is not good to 
stay long in the theatre”, and had he, as had Bacon... 
but I am treading on a volcano, and I will not risk that 
eruption of fury which immediately overwhelms any 
definite refusal to treat a still open question as settled 
for ever. Enough that he who impersonates Prospero 
impersonates also the creator of Prospero, and that so we 
need of him a double dignity and weight. Mr. Acton 
Bond acts in a scholarly and charming way, and has 
enough authority to carry him well through the part of 
Prospero proper. But he does not quite satisfy our 
hunger for a realisation of Prospero’s creator. Mr. 
Leigh himself plays Caliban, and is duly ‘* savage”, 
but ought surely to be more ‘‘ deformed”. Miranda, 
that extremist among ingénues, loses nothing by Mrs. 
Leigh’s interpretation of her, and Mr. Charles Lander 
speaks well the lines of Ferdinand. Ariel is less lucky. 
Better the suggestion of a mere human being, however 
helpless, than of a pantomime fairy, however capable. 
Allthe lesser parts are played well enough for you to 
spend quite a happy evening in Sloane Square. By all 
means, go. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


6 Na report of the Consolidated Goldfields has natu- 

rally occupied a good deal of attention in the Stock 
Exchange during the past week. The Goldfields is one 
of the biggest and richest corporations on the Rand, 
and it is not improperly looked upon as a sort of bell- 
wether to the flock. We cannot say that we regard its 
report as altogether satisfactory, and if we were holders 
of ordinary shares we should protest against the pass- 
ing of the dividend. After paying dividends on the 
Preference shares, income-tax, and French Government 
taxes, the net profit for the year ending 30 June, 1903, 
is £301,021, which, with the amount brought forward 
from last year, viz., £1,675,927, shows a balance of 
41,976,948 to be carried forward. In addition to this 
the Company has a reserve fund, invested in British 
Government securities, of £1,000,000, presumably for 
the purpose of equalising dividends. A dividend of 
25 per cent. on the ordinary shares, if we remember 
rightly, takes, in round figures, £500,000: yet with 
nearly £ 3,000,000 in hand, the ordivary shareholders 
receive nothing! What justification was there, we 
may ask, for these shares standing at #10 eighteen 
months ago, and £8 six months ago? The truth, we 
suspect, is that their profit of £301,021, on 30 June last 
was a paper one, and could not be realised. The 
directors are not responsible for market depression : but 
still we cannot help thinking that there is a want of 
ability about the management. The progress of-the in- 
dustry on the Randisnotdespicable. Between September 
1g02 and September 1903 the number of mines crushing 
increased from 41 to 62, the number of stamps at work 
from 2,520 to 4,267, and the monthly output of gold 
from over 170,800 oz. of fine gold to over 276,000 oz. 
of fine gold, valued at over £1,170,000. Still, the 
number of ‘‘ boys” employed underground is less than 
half what it was before the war. Where are these 
Kaffirs? What are they doing? How was it that the 
Boer Government, with all its faults, managed to get 
them into the mines; and that our Government, with 
all its virtues, cannot get hold of them? And what is 
delaying the report of the Labour Commission? We 
really do not see the use of our annexing the Transvaal, 


at a cost of £220,000,000, if we cannot make it pay as 
well as Kruger ; and if the baker and the candlestick. 
maker are allowed to obstruct progress. With regard 
to prices, if we except Golden Horseshoe and a few 
other West Australian mines which have risen smartly, 
the mining market is still in a drooping condition, 
Men are beginning to think that after all the Labour 
Commission has not reported in favour of Chinese 
labour by a sufficient majority, and that the report is 
being kept back. As the other markets are just as 
weak as the South African, this is obviously not the 
real explanation. Mr. Herbert Tritton in his inaugural 
address to the Institute of Bankers observed that 
‘in almost every direction men are face to face 
with abnormal conditions”. We quite agree with 
Mr. Tritton (from a City point of view) that ‘‘ when 
all the commercial and financial signs in this country 
pointed to the need of a period of quiet, of caution, of 
relief from harassing and unsettling anticipations, so 
that the natural recuperative forces might have undis- 
turbed play after the strain of a great war”, a Cabinet 
crisis and a fiscal revolution are most inopportune, 
But, said Mr. Tritton, there are potent causes at work 
besides politics and reduced output of gold which have 
shattered the hopes of those who expected an upward 
movement after peace. ‘‘ The magnitude of the 
amounts of British issues taken by French and United 
States bankers has not, I think, been realised in this 
country.” In other words, we were enabled to pay for 
the war without apparent effort by means of foreign 
money—not a pleasant thought—and in the continuous 
liquidation in New York Consols have been pressed for 
sale. The Transvaal loan Mr. Tritton describes as 
resting on ‘‘a thoroughly artificial basis” owing to 
‘*the absurd applications made by speculators ”, with 
which he contrasts the last conversion of French Rentes, 
when 66,898 subscribers applied for 100 francs each. 
As we happen to know that one firm of jobbers paid the 
application money on £29,000,000 of the loan, Mr. 
Tritton’s strictures are deserved. A further unfavourable 
condition is, according to his authority, that, ‘‘ begin- 
ning with Consols and ending no man knows where, a 
larger amount of stocks and shares than was at all 
usual was still held on borrowed money”. We confess 
we should have said that speculative open accounts in 
the Stock Exchange were reduced to very small dimen- 
sions, and we hope that Mr. Tritton is misinformed, or 
perhaps (as is more likely) his address was written a 
week or two ago. 


INSURANCE HOODWINKING. 


Ba majority of insurance companies take scrupulous 

care to avoid unduly favourable statements about 
themselves, and treat their policy-holders in the fairest 
and most honourable fashion. But there are a few 
companies, some of which are of considerable magni- 
tude, which consider that it is not inappropriate to pub- 
lish statements which, though not verbally inaccurate, 
must inevitably mislead uninitiated readers. 

It is not altogether pleasant to have to draw atten- 
tion to such matters as these, and as a preliminary we 
will quote one or two instances of fair treatment being 
carried to extremes. It is not very long since an old 
and wealthy company found itself in a disappointing 
position : its reserves were comparatively meagre, its 
expenditure had been excessive, and its losses through 
injudicious investments considerable. Changes were 
made, its past weaknesses were even exaggerated, and, 
at the expense of present prosperity, it placed itself ina 
position of absolute financial stability, and made exce 
tionally adequate provision for all kinds of improbable 
contingencies. 

Several other companies, in these days of deprecia- 
tion in the capital value of securities, have set aside 
large proportions of their surpluses as provision for 
contingencies not likely to occur, with the result that 
their rate of bonus has decreased, and that conse- 
quently the work of extending their connexion has 
been rendered much more difficult. Such inconveniences 
as these, although serious for the moment, inevitably 
— to promote confidence in the minds of policy- 

olders. 
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But there is another, and an exceptional, side to this 
condition of affairs. We have one American company 
making purely fallacious boasts of financial strength. 
If there is even a half truth in its much-advertised 
statements, it is only brought about by the grossest 
injustice to participating policy-holders. We have 
another American company presenting to the British 
Board of Trade, which has no power of resistance, 
accounts which are calculated to disguise the extrava- 

ce of its expenditure, although the reports of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York 
reveal the facts to those who know where to look for 
them. 

We have a quite ancient British insurance corpora- 
tion taking from its participating policy-holders a pre- 
posterously large proportion of the profits for the benefit 
of its shareholders, and publishing specious paragraphs 
in its prospectus, purporting to show that the pro- 
prietors confer numerous benefits upon the holders of 

licies. 
phere are certain customs among the best offices in 
regard to the statement of certain items in their reports 
and accounts which are persistently ignored by some 
companies, with the result that their figures appear in 
a more favourable light than would be the case if the 
ordinary practice of British offices were followed. The 
statements in regard to new business and the rate of 
interest earned upon the funds are sometimes of such 
a nature as to indicate larger sources of surplus than 
actually exist ; we will not goso far as to say that these 
deviations from normal custom are deliberately main- 
tained for the purpose of creating a more favourable 
impression than would otherwise be the case, but they 
are extremely likely to have this effect. 

There is one important British Life Office which has 
put itself in a position to declare a bonus which has 
not been carned by decreasing the strength of its 
reserves, and by so presenting its returas as to make 
the detection of the proceeding unapparent to any but 
the expert. There is another company of great magni- 
tude which succeeds in persuading the Board of Trade 
to accept its accounts made out in such a fashion that 
the substantial payments which it makes to its share- 
holders are successfully hidden from the casual examiner 
of its reports. 

There are several other proprietary companies, from 
whose accounts it is impossible to arrive at the extent 
of the payments to shareholders without considerable 
expert knowledge and a careful tracing of the figures 
through successive valuation returns. 

The vagueness of the schedule of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act in regard to the statement as to the 
rate of interest earned upon the funds makes it possible 
for some companies to return a far better showing in 
this respect than other offices think it fair or dignitied 
to present. We know two companies earning the same 
rate of interest, when calculated upon a unitorm basis, 
while according to the official returns one office is earn- 
ing 10s. per cent. more than the other, and agents— 
probably in ignorance—use the official returns to 
demonstrate (erroneously) the superior bonus-earning 
powers of what is really the inferior office. 

Although many instances can be quoted in which 
ignorance, or prejudice, produces unduly favourable 
statements and figures we wish to make it emphatically 
clear that such treatment of accounts is altogether 
exceptional, and if proper publicity is given to these 
unduly optimistic versions of facts the people respon- 
sible may come to realise that the normal and tradi- 
tional fairness and candour of British Life offices 
produce in the long run the greatest confidence and 
the best results. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“FOOD AND EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Yorkshire, 20 October, 1903. 
Sir,—I could not read the Saturpay of the 1oth 
until yesterday. Therein the letter of Mr. Petgrave 
comes as a surprise, the last paragraphs containing 
some curious fallacies. He states that the physical 


decadence of the English is due to ‘‘ the cheapness of 
bread and of drink”: as to army recruits their ineffi- 
ciency is ascribed ‘‘ to their being given in early life too 
much bread to eat, and too little-vegetable and meat” 
(sic) : also, he suggests benefit from largely increased 
prices for bread and drink : and further that, inter alia, 
the cheapness ‘‘ of sugar produces stunted growth and 
decayed teeth and lowers the price of drink, and the 
cheapness of drink produces excessive drinking”. As 
a very humble student of food and drink questions for 
over forty years may I remark that upon every point 
Mr. Petgrave’s assertions are very much in error ? 

The causes of defects in adults arise in young 
children, who do not get sufficient milk or proper.bread— 
and who do get such rubbish as tea and ‘‘ loaded” 
cocoa to drink. Good bread in England is now a rarity, 
for the free import of chalky-white stuff, which is 
‘‘flour” only by courtesy, has driven out honest 
British flour, which (as it contained the muscle and 
bone-forming parts of the wheat—which are separated 
from foreign flour) produced ‘‘ bread” in the truest 
sense. In brief, our children are robbed of their muscle,. 
bone and teeth, and pigs get the benefit! The Scotch 
and Irish peasants get their muscle, good teeth and big 
bones from meal and milk—not from tea and toast! 
To say that ‘‘in early life” a human being can get too 
much bread (if good bread) to eat savours of the 
absurd—and no person of common sense would give 
young children much of either vegetables or meat. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view is perfectly correct—hun- 
dreds of English mills have been closed through im- 
ported ‘‘flour” not being dutiable—and such flour is. 
no public benefit but rather a national mischief, as over 
1,000,000 acres added to our home wheat-lands would 
do much good by way of production, to say nothing of 
the milling of over 8,000,000 quarters annually, and in 
case of war both would be sorely needed. 

With respect to taxation of drink: to call alcoholic 
drinks ‘‘cheap” is very erroneous. Wine and spirits 
are smartly taxed, and beer is’ so ‘‘to its utmost 
capacity” (Sir M. H. Beach). If the English would 
avoid the too-prevalent tea-swilling, and drink good 
beer, we should hear less of weak men and ‘“ leucor- 
rhized” women. The same effect in France, from 
excess in coffee-drinking, is known as caféisme. Too 
great use of sugar will cause decay of the teeth, but 
that as a nation we indulge too much in sweets is very 
doubtful. How cheap sugar can lower the price of 
drink I do not exactly see; in the case of brewing, malt. 
and corn are cheaper and better than sugar. 

Yours faithfully, 
A WarWICKSHIRE MAN, 


COAL EXPORTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In his last letter on ‘‘ How are Imports Paid 
for?” Mr. Donisthorpe raises quite a different question, 
but with your permission I will attempt a reply to it. 

If from a laudable desire to protect posterity we 
decide to either reduce or-entirely stop our export of 
coal, the result must be that a number of our ships and 
collieries will become useless, and heavy loss be inflicted 
on all concerned in the trade directly or indirectly. If 
the duty imposed did not quite stop the trade then so: 
much of the duty as the foreigner could be made to 
bear would be some set off against this loss, but unless 
all our people who were injured by the duty were fully 
compensated out of the public purse a manifest injustice 
would be done in making them alone bear the burden of 
protecting our posterity, and they would clearly be 
entitled, as against the rest of us, to receive any duty 
collected on coal, if not to further compensation. To 
benefit posterity is to do a charitable work, but we are 
not justified in doing works of charity at the expense 
of one section only of. the community. It would 
be quite impossible to adjust compensation fairly, 
the scheme therefore is inexpedient. It would 


not be expedient on economical grounds either, because 
it would involve a lot of our men having to find fresh 
kinds of employment for which they had no training 
even if such employment could be found, which is not 
likely as is proved by the present demand for protection 
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for our industries, and our men who it is stated are 
being deprived of employment by foreign competition. 
The men displaced from our collieries would have 
therefore no alternative than to emigrate whether 
suitable for it or not. By retaining them at their 


present work, the forced emigration which must 


gradually take place as our coal becomes graduall 

exhausted may be deferred for some centuries—I wi 

not offer a guess at how many—and then those best 
fitted for emigration will leave of their own accord. 
Before this happens it is quite possible some other 
source of heat may be discovered however improbable 
it appears now. If so we should have injured ourselves 
by allowing our coal to lie unused, when we badly 
wanted the food &c. it would buy, only to leave it ‘of 
little value to posterity. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert H. Marten. 


THE ETON HARE-HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The Grange, Alresford, Hants, 1 November. 

Srr,—I gather that the ‘‘ humanitarians ” who have 
memorialised the Governing Body of Eton bring no 
charge of unsportsmanlike conduct against the boys 
who manage, and run with the Eton beagles ; in this they 
are wise, for in Mr. Salt’s list I can see no names that 
would carry any weight as authorities on sport however 
eminent they may be in other respects. The reason 
they object to the hunt, as at present conducted, is that 
a hare is sometimes caught and killed. Do they flatter 
themselves that it is only during the term at Eton that 
the boys see an animal hunted and ‘‘ broken up”, and 
that during the holidays they spend their time studying 
botany? These boys, it is safe to say the majority of 
them, hunt, and shoot, and fish, and do so with the full 
approval of their parents. It seems therefore ridiculous to 
imagine that if the Eton beagles ceased to hunt hares, 
the effect desired by the humanitarians would be 
attained, namely that the boys should never take part 
in the ‘‘ breaking up” of any animal. As an old 
Etonian, I hope the Governing Body of Eton will stick 
to their guns, and refuse to allow what is acknowledged 
to be a perfectly legitimate sport—that of hare-hunting 
—to be abolished at Eton, simply because the members 
of the hunt are Eton boys, boys who have probably 
seen plenty of foxes broken up; and with whom the 
humanitarians have no right to interfere, when the 
parents of those boys see no objection to their hunting 
hares. Also it is high time a stand was made against 
bodies of eminent scientists, clerics, &c., however well 
meaning, interfering in matters of legitimate sport, and 
trying to stuff feelings of melancholy sentiment into 
the heads of English boys, when they should be allowed 
to enjoy themselves in every branch of legitimate sport 
without interference.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

ASHBURTON. 


I do not suppose Mr. Salt can imagine that much 
weight is likely to be attached to the memorial he refers 
to, and he must realise that it is perfectly possible for the 
most eminent persons to be ‘‘ cranks” in matters of 
which they know nothing. 


EDITH CARRINGTON—THE ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 October, 1903. 

. Sir,—I desire most gratefully to express my 
appreciation of your aiding a noble writer by inserting 
an appeal on her behalf. Such writers deserve our 
deepest reverence by their untiring efforts to raise the 
standard of justice and mercy, and also by teaching 
a more sympathetic comprehension of the needs and 
structure of our defenceless fellow-creatures of the sub- 
human races. Miss Edith Carrington in her sore need 
and great distress deserves some sacrifices from all of 
us who feel sympathy with her chivalrous pleading for 
the amelioration of the conditions of the birds and 
beasts entrusted to our care. 


May I remind all loving hearts wishing to aid in 
restoring a noble writer to health, and relieve her of 

reat privations that Miss Oakes, 6 Colville Hou 

albot Road, Notting Hill, W., will most thankfully 
receive and acknowledge contributions towards the 
Edith Carrington fund. Praying, Sir, that Miss Oakes’ 
efforts will be blessed, and that you will help her by 
inserting this. : 

Believe me, yours most truly, 
ONE OF THE PEopLe. 


THE SHOOTING AT LADYSMITH. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 


Viroflay, S.-et-O., France. 

Sir,—As regards the dispute about the accuracy of 
the shooting at Ladysmith I have received a letter from 
a distinguished naval officer, a cousin of General 
d’Ordelle. He says ‘“‘The shooting of the big guns 
was so excellent that no Boer who exposed himself was 
ever missed and this at a distance of about four miles. 
The Boers who exposed themselves were few, but the 
shells all fell exactly where those Boers who did not 
expose themselves were hidden ”. 

I have mentioned my experience to more than one 
military officer of those who were present at the siege, 
and they all implicitly believe me, as is evident from 
the fact that they all asked me to repeat the story of 
my experience to the Royal Marines. 

W. R. Parton. 


THE MAKING OF PEAT-COAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
5 November, 1903. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the article in 
your issue of 31 October on ‘‘The Making of Peat- 
coal”, in which the writer states that the process for 
treating the same necessitates elaborate and costly 
plant, and that the cost of production of one ton of 
peat-coal would be several times that of a ton of coal 
at the pit’s mouth. 

Now I can hardly believe that any inventor would be 
foolish enough to put forward a process if such were 
the case, as it would not prove a commercial success. 
Moreover having made peat and its manufacture into 
fuel, its by-products and the various processes in use a 
special study for the past nine years, I can assure ‘the 
writer that he is in error and that peat fuel can be pro- 
duced at a price comparing favourably with that of coal at 
the pit’s mouth. Regarding thesuggestion as to the cost 
of plant, if he compares the cost of opening up a virgin 
coalfield, sinking pits, erecting plant, &c., for a produc- 
ing capacity of 1,000 tons a day, with the cost of plant 
with the capacity for producing 1,000 tons of peat-coal 
per day, I think he will find that the latter would be 
about one-tenth that of the former, and that the cost of 
production will be far below that of the Welsh smoke- 
less steam coal at the pit’s mouth. As to smokeless 
coal, which the Welsh is stated to be, peat-coal is in 
respect to Welsh what Welsh coal is to bituminous. 
There must be smoke with flame, but the advantage of 
peat is that the smoke is invisible ‘and diffuses 
immediately in the air. In addition to these advantages, 
peat-coal is peculiarly suited for use for stoking furnaces, 
heating boilers, &c. &c., inasmuch as there are no 
clinkers. 


Yours faithfully, ‘TorBa. 


SCOTTISH SONG AND BURNS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Middleton, Ayr, N.B., 31 October, 1903. 

Sir,—In your issue of 24 October you published an 
article on ‘‘ Scottish Song and Burns” signed by a Mr. 
John F..Runciman. It is difficult to understand. why 
two columns of the SarurDAy Review were wasted 
and worse in such a manner. The writer of the article 
begins by stating that he does not understand the 
language in which Burns’ Poems are written. Hence 
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the value of his opinion on the subject is easily ascer- 
tainable. Had he confined himself to this intelligent 
criticism of Burns and his work, no one would have had 
any cause for complaint. But he makes Burns a peg 
from which to hang many expressions exceedingly 
offensive to your Scottish subscribers and one in par- 
ticular, in connexion with bagpipes, which is grossly 
libellous of His Majesty’s Highland regiments. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, | 
J. B. Pottox-Morris. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 October. 

Sir,—I fear there is much truth in the description 
which Mr. Runciman gives of the coarse singing which 
js allowed in some village schools. There is, however, 
no connexion between this and the tonic sol-fa system, 
for we who are responsible for that system are pulling 
with all our strength in favour of good voice training 
and pure tone. Every autumn hundreds of school 
teachers attend our conferences up and down the 
country, when demonstrative lessons to classes of 
children are given by skilled voice-trainers, who show 
how sweet and natural tone is to be produced. A few 
weeks ago we had three or four such lessons at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Yesterday I heard one given at 
Dowlais. As to our work generally, about which Mr. 
Runciman has doubts, may I say that the Italian 
Government lately sent a commissioner to find out how 
our results were produced, and that several school 
teachers from Germany have come over in recent years 
to our normal courses ? 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J. SPENCER CuRWEN, 
President of the Tonic Sol-fa College.’ 


THE NEW PALACE AT CALCUTTA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Is it too late? I appeal from Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston to the Viceroy of India, a strong and far- 
seeing ruler, one whose work must live after him. 

A palace for the Viceroy and future Viceroys of 
British India is to be built at Calcutta. Is this to be a 
building of pure Eastern—or even Western—art, an 
achievement of twentieth-century architecture to be com- 
pared with the Taj? Or is it to bea servile copy of an 
English gentleman’s country house ? 

I appeal from the personality of Lord Curzon to the 
ideal of our great Indian Viceroy. 

Your obedient servant, 
Rampass CURSET]JI. 


“PORT” AND THOUGHT.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
: 21 October. 

S1r,—Perhaps those of your correspondents whose 
delicate ears have tingled unpleasantly at the sound of 
the Cockney rhyme may be interested to read the views 
of Mrs. Woods, a poet one would say with an unusually 
delicate sense of sound. The passage, to which my 
attention was first called by a review in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, occurs in the introduction to ‘‘ The Princess of 
Hanover”, a play that deserved more notice than it 
generally received. After discussing such rhymes as 
“nursed ”—“ first” she continues. ‘‘ I observe rhymes 
good for the same reason, as palm—arm, morn—dawn, 
falling under the mysterious ban of critical rules. A 
foreigner would be led to suppose that the ‘1’ in palm 
and the ‘r’ in arm were slightly pronounced ; but we 
know that they are not. They are both equally silent, 
having no independent value, but merely serving to 
broaden the preceding vowel. In our standard modern 
English ‘r’ before a consonant is never pronounced 
and to pretend that it is is a useless fiction.” Does not 
Mr. Robert Bridges hold the same view ? 

I am yours truly, 
E, Bacu, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD CROMER’S RECREATIONS. 


‘* Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek.” By 
the Earl of Cromer. London: Macmillan. 1903. 
5s. net. 

[08 CROMER has had the rather interesting 

experience of approaching ancient Greek through 
modern. Amid all the talk of abolishing Greek how 
apt we are to forget that whereas the language of 

Cicero is ‘“‘as dead as any nail that is in any door” 

the language of Plato has not only never been dead 

but has survived, it is hardly a paradox to say, prac- 
tically unchanged. Some years ago an undergraduate 

friend visiting an Athens picture gallery overheard a 

lady say 7 exdpacrs rod mpoowrov viva Having 

paid enough attention to the really insignificant 
changes which the Greeks have made in their 
language to know that 04 viva = oix éorw he had no 
more difficulty in understanding her sentence than he 
had in reading a leading article which he used to cite, 
and which began ‘O éxpds éx ris 
kotAiac THS This kind of Greek may sound 
rather doggy to a modern scholar’s ear, but one thing 
is obvious—a boy who chose to attain a good con- 
versational command of it which he might presumably 
do in a couple of years would not only be able to read 
such perspicacious authors as Lucian with absolute 
ease but would be incomparably nearer to his 

Homer than we are to our Chaucer. What our 

present methods lead to is known to all. A boy spends 

some fourteen years of his life in supposedly acquiring 
acertain language and at the end of those years it is 

easy for a James Payn to see that it is not only im- 

polite but a positive barbarity to ask him to construe 

an easy bit of unseen. It is indeed a case of—‘‘ In 
darkest Hellas and the way out ”—and ought not to be 


| left to here and there a stray D’Arcy Thompson. One 


conjectures that ‘‘the lords our -acquaintance who 
settle the nation” as the eighteenth century oddly had 
it need not be quite indifferent to these academic 
problems nor quite uninfluential in their solution, We 
have all seen the picture of the Rhodes scholar at home 
but if we planted him out at Athens in less camp-like 
quarters he would soon bend his tongue to their articu- 
lations and return to disseminate his knowledge among 
his embryonic brethren of Isis and Cam. 

Lord Cromer allows that his verses are more in the 
nature of paraphrases than translations and truly they 
are paraphrastical enough. 

’Opribwv eppors POovepwraros ds je SusKers 
oikobev eis dapous. 
Whatever we make of this or whatever implications we 
choose to find in it, to translate it by the single line 


‘** The envious cock proclaims the birth of day ” 


is no better than nothing at all. In the case of an 
anthological selection such a thing ought surely either to 
be at all events indicated or left entirely alone. But we 
have too much sympathy with the graceful recreations 
of scholarship with which Lord Cromer has been 
occupied to lay ourselves out to cavil and when all is 
said Lord Cromer can on occasion turn a couplet with 
the best of them. 


‘* No matter who I was; but may the sea 
To you prove kindlier than it was to me.” 


There is no fault to be found with that—but neither 
can one help being conscious, as successive translations 
of the classics appear, what a desperate emprise men 
enter on when they try to reproduce for us the Grecian 
and Roman glory and grandeur. Dryden probably 
came nearest to surpassing a great original in the 
undying lines which begin— 

“* Happy the man and happy he alone 
He who can call to-day his own” &c. 


but even Dryden could not tackle the A©neid and it is 
rather in the Georgics that he comes before us with 
every sprightly running and racy of the soil. We are 
digressing however from the Greek Anthology. We 
have again been greatly struck in reading this book 
with the immense poetic possibility of the Greek 
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Elegiac. Largely owing to the hide-bound condition 
of our schools and universities the metre has had no 
chance. Prizes for Greek verse of the kind at various 
centres there have doubtless been but those who chance 
to remember the lovely translation of Matthew Arnold’s 
“* Strew on her roses roses” by the author of ‘‘ Ionica”’ 
will, we think, understand us when we suggest that into 
so sympathetic a metre a Jebb might translate an ‘ In 
Memoriam”. To undertake so ungrateful and unlucra- 
tive a task a poet of course is wanted but we have had 
poets in the past who were utterly soul to soul with 
the Elegiacs of the Greeks. Landor at his loveliest— 
Landor in ‘‘ Rose Aylmer "—and other things—hit the 
veritable note and so surely also did Tennyson in 
‘*The white North has this bones” and ‘ Helen’s 
Tower”. 
"DXero yap civ ra 8 zor’ Exeivou 
yvword povas évérew, 

It was never given to the gens togata with the possible 
exception of Catullus to write in that way. The Greek 
can make us think of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s dead 
skeleton looking out upon the sea or of Stevenson’s 
whaups crying around the graves of the martyrs and 
to produce these effects was not in Ovid’s way. It is 
the modernity of the Greek Elegiac which is so sur- 
prising and viewed from that standpoint Theognis is 
much nearer to us than Donne. 


ELECTORS AND ELECTED. 


‘* The Unreformed House of Commons, Parliamentary 
Representation before 1832.” By Edward Porritt. 
2vols. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1903. 
25s. net. 

B fis two handsome volumes produced by the 

Cambridge University Press constitute a mine of 
reference for the student of the origin and development 
of our parliamentary institutions. Curiously enough 
this valuable work of research was written by Mr. 

Porritt, assisted by his wife, during a nine years’ resi- 

dence in the United States and Canada. ‘‘ Some of the 

research” the author tells us, ‘‘ has of necessity been 
done in England: but the bulk of the work in the 

Journals of Parliament, &c. ... has been done in 

American libraries, whose well-ordered and easily acces- 

sible wealth in all these departments of history must 

come as a pleasant surprise to the English student in 
the United States”. The history of the old borough 
and county franchise, and the distribution of representa 
tion, previous to the first Reform Act in 1832, have to- 
day a purely scholastic interest, but it is minutely and 
accurately told by Mr. Porritt. The “ relations between 
members and constituents ”, which form Part II. of the 
first volume, are of modern import, as showing how 
little those relations have changed, notwithstanding 
legislation. The restrictions on the choice of candidates 
have been gradually, but steadily, removed. The 
residential qualification, long ago deleted from our 
system, still survives in the United States for members 
of both Houses of Congress. The religious disabilities 
imposed on Quakers, Catholics, and Jews are ‘‘ parcels 
and portions of the hideous past”: but though peers, 
clergymen of the Established Church, and aliens, are 
still excluded, it may interest some to learn that at 
one time peers’ eldest sons were ineligible, and that 
naturalised subjects were only rendered eligible to the 

House of Commons as recently as 1870. There are, 

we think, only two naturalised Englishmen in the 

House of Commons, and both on the Conservative 

side. For a century and a half a determined attempt 

was made by the Legislature to exclude from its portals 
men without means. Seeing that all through the 
eighteenth and the greater part of the nineteenth 
centuries bribery of voters was universal, and that to 
fight a big county division cost about £100,000, and 
that when the Cavendishes and the Fitzwilliams and 
the Lascelles were engaged, sometimes treble that 
amount was spent on the contest, the legislation of 

Queen Anne seems superfluous. Yet in 1710 an Act 

was passed ‘‘ making it a prerequisite to service in the 

House that a knight of the shire should possess an 

income of six hundred pounds a year derived from 

land, and a burgess an income of three hundred”. Of 
course the Act was evaded by fictitious transfers of 


land, and gifts, and loans ; but in 1838 the utmost that 
Sir William Molesworth could do to amend the Act 
was to get personal property as well as land legalised 
as a qualification. The historic case of disqualifica- 
tion was that of the Poet Laureate Southey, who 
having been elected in 1826, and being too proud to 
borrow the qualification, and too scrupulous to commit 
the conventional perjury, wrote to the Speaker that 
‘*having while I was on the Continent been, without 
my knowledge, elected a burgess to serve in the pre- 
sent Parliament for the borough of Downton, it has 
become my duty to take the earliest opportunity of 
requesting you to inform the honourable House that | 
am not qualified to take a seat therein, inasmuch as 
I am not possessed of such an estate as is required by 
the Act passed in the ninth year of Queen Anne”. It 
was not until 1858 that the property qualification was 
abolished. There was, and is, however, another bar 
to the admission of poor men to the House of Commons, 
namely, the demands upon the purses of members that 
have been, are, and probably always will be made by 
their constituencies. In addition to purchasing votes 
at the elections members in the eighteenth century were 
expected to pay for local improvements, such as bridges, 
roads, churches &c., and to finance the private bills of 
their constituents through the committees at West- 
minster. The only way in which younger sons and poor 
men could sit in those days was by the nomination of a 
patron. Bribery has been put down by stringent penal- 
ties, and private bills are paid for by the rates. But 
voters still consider that in choosing a man to re- 
present them in the House of Commons they are 
conferring upon him a favour which neither the 
loss of time nor health can repay. They expect 
the account to be balanced by liberal subscriptions ; 
and except in the case of a few Labour members 
and extreme Radicals, a seat in Parliament costs to-day 
upon the average £500a year. And then people wonder 
why there is any difficulty in finding men of brains, in 
the prime of life, to fill the offices of State! Mr. 
Porritt has written a chapter on ‘‘ the Evolution of the 
non-partisan Speaker”, which is brought quite up to 
date. In former days the Speaker, when not in the 
Chair, used, to address to the House in Committee long 
partisan speeches on any subject of the day. This, of 
course, militates against the judicial impartiality with 
which we are accustomed to invest the office ; and 
the practice has been discontinued since the days of 
Manners-Sutton in 1834. The second volume is devoted 
to the early history of the Scottish and Irish Parliaments, 
and is of antiquarian value. As a work of conscientious 
and extensive research, and therefore as a book of 
reference for the student of politics, we cannot too 
highly praise Mr. and Mrs. Porritt’s ‘‘ Unreformed 
House of Commons”. Its moral is not new, but it is 
true; ‘plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose”. 


ULTIMA BRITANNICA. 


‘“‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Tenth Edition. 
Vols. 28-35. 1903. London: Black. The ‘‘Times 
Office. 

]* a previous notice we mentioned, as one of the 
most curious and ‘‘ uncyclopzdic ” features of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica, the prefatory essays which 

appear prefixed to each volume of the new edition. 

These are of course, like everything else provided by 

the editors, done by brilliant men and are doubtless 

worth reading. But consider their titles, and it is at 
once apparent that they are of that general character 
which suits best the monthly magazine. Moreover they 
have the usual feature of writings of this kind that they 
are permeated with the individuality of the writer : hence 
they have not that ideal air of abstract impersonality 


| which should pervade articles stating and summing up the 


assured and precise results of scholarship and science. 
The essay in volume 28 is by Sir Leslie Stephen on 
‘‘ The Growth of Toleration ” ; in volume 29 on ‘‘ The 
Application of the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological 
Theories and Problems” by Mr. Benjamin Kidd : volume 
30 has ** Modern Conditions of Literary Production 

by Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C. : volume 31 ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of Commerce on International Conflict” by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood ; volume 32 ‘‘The Function of 
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Science in the Modern State” by Professor Karl Pearson; 
yolume 33 “‘ Methods and Results in Modern Theology”, 
by Professor W. E. Collins. In volumes 34 and 35 
the writers have dispensed with them: but quite 
as appropriately there might have been an essay 
prefixed to volume 34 on say ‘‘The Art of Map 
Making in Relation to Geography” or to volume 35 
one on “‘ The Convenience of a Copious Index in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Competition”. A curious 
feature of them all is that they apparently have no 
relation to the particular volume in which they appear ; 
for though they are prefatory essays they really are not 
prefaces to any subject treated in the volume to which 
they are prefixed. If they. were collected into a 
volume together, as they might be with just as little 
connexion with any common object as they have stand- 
ing here, the reviewer could only say of them they are 
characteristic productions of their writers. He might 
say Sir Leslie Stephen is interesting, as he always 
js, on a semi-philosophic semi-literary subject; that 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd is pompous, verbose, and pedan- 
tic, as he always is—portentous in title and pre- 
tentious in treatment; that Mr. Greenwood is difficult 
to read, as he always is, though there is generally a 
superficial air of interest about what he is saying ;— 
some word like sticking or clogged is needed to express 
the effect of it: that Mr. Birrell is so and so—what he 
always is: and thus he might go through the list. As 
to Professor Karl Pearson’s essay we can only say that 
we wonder why Mr. Wells was not turned on to write 
“Anticipations of the Future” or ‘* The Relation of 
Fiction to Science Viewed from the Standpoint of their 
Irrelevance to Each Other”. 

As to the articles proper to be found in these several 
volumes it will be found that especial attention has been 
given to economic questions. In this respect it must be 
admitted that the editors have represented in this edition 
the growing importance of these matters. Thus there 
are admirable articles on ‘‘ Tariff”, on ‘‘ Sugar ’—with 
the interesting history of its bearing on unrestrained 
imports and modes of retaliation; on ‘‘ The Grain 
Trade” on ‘‘ Strikes and Lock-outs” ‘* Trade Unions” 
“Labour Legislation” : and many other similar topics. 
So in the geographical articles the importance of the 
rise of Japan to be a competitor with European nations, 
and the great advances of the United States and 
Germany in commercial importance, have evidently 
dictated the standpoint from which their modern 
history is viewed. The article on Japan is of re- 
markable interest, and is perhaps the longest in the 
edition, extending as it does to over sixty pages. We 
have already remarked that the biographical articles 
give many pages an unfinished appearance as many 
of them are on men already living. This may be said 
of the excellent article on perhaps the most famous man 
alive at the date of publication, Theodor Mommsen ; 
but there remained little else to record of him but the date 
of his death. It must be confessed this furnishes rather 
a good excuse for the editors. Of the scientific and 
mathematical articles we must be content to say that 
they are recognised as authoritative on the strength of 
their authors’ names. The least satisfactory are the 
legal articles. They are well enough done but legal 
topics seem particularly intractable; though the article 
with the general title of ‘‘ Law” by Lord Davey for 
England and the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin a judge of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court for the United States 
are exceedingly readable. Nor would the description 
and rules of golf perhaps have found a place but for the 
editorial craving for turning the Encyclopedia Britannica 
into a universal book of reference. In short the essen- 
tial criticism is that the editors have not been suffi- 
ciently fastidious in their inclusion of subjects. 


THE SOIL. 


“ Agricultural Geology.” By J. E. Marr. 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

“The Soil : an Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
the Growth of Crops.” By A. D. Hall. London: 
Murray. 1903. 35. 6d. 

HE authors of these books are not men en- 
gaged in farming, but of professional experts, 
the first a geologist and the second an agricul- 


London : 


tural chemist. The first book named “ Agricultural 
Geology” is also in a sense an introduction to the 
second, which specialises on ‘‘ The Soil”. Both books 
are text-books, the first ‘‘to be used by students who 
are reading for examinations in agriculture” and the 
second ‘‘ for the students of agricultural colleges and 
schools”; Mr. Hall’s work however is by no means 
so text-bookish as Mr. Marr’s. We do not love text- 
books; they are so obviously the outcome of an 
information-cramming ideal that they are as a rule little 
better than specimens of knowledge so condensed in 
fact as to be without interest. But Mr. Hall un- 


_doubtedly breaks fresh ground and frees himself from 


some stock prejudices in his text-book, so that in 
presenting a fresh point of view to students he is to be 
congratulated. The qualifications of both writers, in 
this case, for the work they have undertaken are out- 
side of criticism; and the reader can therefore safely 
accept their data as authoritative, although very many 
of the conclusions arrived at may not be generally 
acceptable. Though authoritative, the manner of pre- 
sentation is another matter, and it is open to question. 
There are two sections in Mr. Marr’s book that 
can be read by students with profit, the second and 
third. They deal with the operations of geological 
agents and discuss and illustrate geological survey- 
ing, the latter section being specially valuable as 
a guide to reading geological maps and sections. 
The fourth division, entitled the ‘‘ Study of the Strata 
of the British Isles in the order in which they were 
formed ”’, reviews the chief characteristics of rocks with 
their associated fossils, and to a limited extent also 
the soils borne or associated with various rocks. Mr. 
Marr unfortunately throughout his book says little 
about soils, and much about rocks; farmers on the 
other hand, we have always found, care little about 
rocks and much about soils. The references that are 
made would also have been more valuable if they had 
not been so general. We are told for example that 
‘the soil of the Midford sands is usually of a fertile 
character”, a sentence which conveys little precise 
information to an agricultural student whose desire 
for geological knowledge is technical in character and 
strictly limited to that which bears on his calling. In 
the first section of this book the chapters on the 
divisional planes of rocks and the changes which rocks 
have undergone since their formation will be of great 
service to all students ; but we doubt if the agricultural 
student will profit much from the study. of the earlier 
chapters, especially that on rock-forming minerals. 
This chapter reads like a string of condensed, technical 
museum labels. A student we feel assured who invested 
in the two sixpenny British Museum guide books to the 
study of minerals and rocks, and spent a week with 
them over the special introductory cases in the geological 
galleries of the Natural History Museum would be better 
prepared to meet his examiners than he would be by 
re-reading several times over Mr. Marr’s chapters bear- 
ing on the structure and composition of rocks. As a 
teacher Mr. Marr will no doubt recognise the fact that 
the condensation he has practised has its limitations 
and disadvantages, especially when it leads to a series 
of bald bare statements. On the whole, although this 
text-book on ‘‘ Agricultural Geology” is not so agri- 
cultural as we had hoped to find it, we would recom- 
mend it to students, especially for its valuable chapters 
on geological surveying and the operations of geological 
ents. 
e we pass to Mr. Hall’s work on “‘ The Soil” 
we find a freshness in the point of view that at once dis- 
tinguishes it from the ordinary text-book. This book is 
entirely concerned with the drift or superficial accumula- 
tions which receive so scant recognition in ‘‘ Agricultural | 
Geology”. To some extent the same ground is 
covered both by Mr. Hall and by Mr. Marr, for 
instance in the chapters on ‘‘ The Origin of Soils ” and 
‘‘Soil Types”; the latter very interesting chapter 
reminding us we may add, of portions of Johnston’s 
much-edited book on ‘‘ Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology”. The other chapters in this book take the 
student over such details as the texture of the soil, 
the power of the soil to absorb salts, tillage and the 
movements of soil-water, the living organisms of the 
soil, and the causes of fertility and sterility of soils ; 
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and we are inclined to think from his manner of 
presentation that the author in arranging his matter 
has been influenced a good deal by the ‘‘ Science and 
Art” syllabus which for long masqueraded as ‘the 
Principles of Agriculture” and has only recently been 
specifically renamed. Be this as it may, the great 
value of this book lies in the fact that in it the old 
crude chemical point of view has been discarded : 
the teaching of the book is based on the acknowledg- 
ment that the soil is a complex laboratory in which 
many combined reactions take place—chemical, physical 
and biological—while there is the further admission 
that ‘‘the seasons and the vital processes of the 
living organism are stubborn facts”, an admis- 
sion which discounts and qualifies all deductions 
based on laboratory experiments. There are of course 
many debateable points alluded to in the volume. We 
should have been glad for instance to find the heterodox 
views of the Scotch soil science school mentioned, even 
if such views could not or cannot be supported, for we 
take it a student would fare badly if he appeared before 
a member of this school for examination and was un- 
acquainted with their views. In the reference to 
“‘ finger-and-toe ”, to take one illustration, we find no 
mention made of the work done at the Aberdeen 
experimental station or by the Dalmeny experimenters ; 
yet both claim to have definitely settled the question. 

Mr. Hall’s book is really the first that has been added 
to our stock of agricultural literature, which presents the 
soil problem as a distinct and definite field of study, 
and from the modern advanced point of view. Itisa 
pity that Mr. Hall has frequently not been able to 
overcome the influence of traditional theories. Mr. 
Hall is a worker, as he himself states, in a novel and 
unsurveyed field and for this very reason it is perhaps 
too much to ask from a pioneer that the intricate 
chemical, physical and biological inter-relations which 
must exist in the soil should have been definitely 
outlined. This text-book is however suggestive of 
such questionings and it therefore becomes a really 
valuable work for students. Some of the questions 
that present themselves are as follows:—If water 
passing through soil contain solvents that can act 
directly on mineral matter, as stated, will it not also 
destroy the germ-life in the soil? If soil germ-life 
be active there must consequently be a large amount of 
carbonic acid in the interstices of the soil, with a 
tendency to go downwards, if so how can capillary 
action take place under these conditions? As accord- 
ing to Wollney the percentage of carbonic acid in the 
soil increases with depth, is drainage not effective 
through the removal of the excess of this gas as much 
as through the removal of excess water ? 

Many other questions we think will suggest them- 
selves to those who will carefully read and compare 
chapter with chapter in this interesting and sug- 
gestive book. We welcome it for the new direc- 
tion it will give to agricultural teaching. Mr. 
Hall upsets a well-established dictum which has 
been propounded to farmers for their salvation in and 
out of season for many years past when he asserts in 
his book that ‘‘as a rule it is not its chemical com- 
position which fits the land for a particular crop”. A 
work by a chemist which looks at problems from such 
a broad point of view, even though the matter does not 
directly affect the practical processes of agriculture, 
almost induces us to acknowledge the probable value of 
such books, even of the examination-cram type. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Woman’s View. A Novel about Marriage.” By 
Herbert Flowerdew. London: Grant Richards. 
1903. 6s. 

The writer of this book, which is a novel by accident 
and a tract by nature, was certainly unfortunate in the 
title he bestowed upon it. To claim that his puppet’s 
conception of the marriage relation is “‘ the” woman’s 
view is to beg the whole question the discussion of 
which is the purpose of the book. Valerie Marchmont’s 
husband was a brute who ill-treated her. His marriage 
with her in the first place was bigamous, and the 


divorce which he afterwards obtained from her was 
unjust. And yet we are asked to believe that she feels 
the tie created by her surrender to him so strong that 
she is bound to return to him immediately he lifts his 
little finger. Nothing in any conceivable circum. 
stances can break the marriage tie or absolve a woman 
from her marriage vows—this according to Mr 
Flowerdew is ‘‘ the woman’s view” of marriage. But 
he fails to convince us that this is the case. Most 
women, who hold strong views about marriage, would 
certainly not have behaved as Valerie did. Passion 
we know; will do much and a woman will often cline 
closer to the man who hurts her. Love for her children, 


too, will lead a woman to forgive many things in her 


husband that she would otherwise feel, and rightly feel 

to be unforgiveable. But these considerations do not 
apply to the character who is held up for cur admiration 
as the exponent of woman’s lofty conception of marriage. 
Valerie is a tiresome, priggish woman without an ounce 
of passion in her composition. She is always worrying 
herself about her duty, but does not seem to realise that 
she may owe a duty to herself as well as to others, 
She is one of those exasperating selfishly-unselfish 
women one does meet occasionally in real life, 
whom no one but a novelist writing with a pur- 
pose would ever attempt to glorify into a type of 
‘‘woman”. But there is much that is excellent in Mr, 

Flowerdew’s book. He writes with obvious sincerity 
and self-restraint. Occasionally he exhibits real power, 
and he touches upon a number of delicate questions and 
situations with a rare refinement. 


‘‘The Heart of Rome.” By F. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan. 1903. 6s. 


This is a fascinating tale of ‘‘ The Lost Water” of 
Rome, told with the charm, ingenuity, and practised 
ease which make Marion Crawford’s work so readable. 
He is a born story-teller, and an experienced scene- 
painter, dramatic and intelligent. If his mise-en-scéne 
is perpetually Roman or at any rate Italian, he presents 
it with a constant variety of effect, and with exceptional 
and detailed knowledge. The ‘‘lost waters”, over 
which the present story is constructed, are, he says 
‘* very mysterious. Here and there, under old streets 
and tar down amongst the foundations of ancient 
palaces, there are channels of running water which has 
no apparent connexion with any of the aqueducts now 
restored and in use. It is a water that comes no one 
knows whence and finds its way to the Tiber, no one 
knows how... It has puzzled archzologists, 
hydraulic: engineers and architects for generations”. 
Mr. Crawford always masters the technique of his sub- 
ject, at least sufficiently to make it probable and 
engrossing. In ‘‘ Marietta” it was pottery, here it is 
masonry. The characters include the typical severely 
pure, innocent, well-born, Italian girl, the usual schem- 
ing elders, and haughty, courageous hero,—who in 
this particular story behaves rather badly in concealing 
a wife as mysterious and unaccountable as the sources 
of the ‘‘ lost water”. 


‘* A Twofold Inheritance.” By Guy Boothby. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1903. 55. 


We do not expect English or verisimilitude or good 
taste from Mr. Boothby, but we look for a sensational 
effervescence, which is lacking in the present volume. 
The hero loses the Derby in the last stride, he and his 


bride disappear dramatically from a yacht, he is dis- _ 


covered without his memory in the nick of time to 
recover his title and estates, and finally marries the 
ingénue of the piece. But all these faits divers are 
served up in a hotchpot without art or craft. Indeed, 
the author seems merely to have set himself to put 
together a certain number of words. This done, he 
wearies of his task and flings away his pen with a sigh 
of relief, which his readers will share. We have been 
taken in a very leisurely manner to the Pacific island, 
where the hero lies lost, and we have seen the baffling 
of an attempt on his life. We do not even hear that 
the man’s memory has been recovered. There are 


merely a few asterisks and a final paragraph to the 


effect that ‘‘ Reggie and Dorothy are the happiest 
married couple in the world, and are beloved by all 
with whom they are brought in contact”. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Three Rolling Stones in Japan.” By Gilbert Watson. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 

The route which the three tourists took in journeying over- 
land from Kobe to the capital is one that Japanese themselves 
highly esteem for the magnificent scenery it presents at various 

nts, and though frequently traversed by foreigners it is on 
the whole less known outside Japan than the famous Tokaidé. 
Western visitors to the Nakasendo are by no means rare, 
therefore, the fact that the author and his two friends were 
accompanied by a jin-riki-sha puller’s daughter, who acted’as 
their interpreter and guide, would probably by the people on 
the road be deemed only another of those eccentricities with 
which Europeans in general are commonly credited by the 
natives, and which, for the most part, they are good enough to 

ard as harmless. Perhaps the odd thing about it, to 
apanese, if they ever come across this volume, will be the 
discovery that, judging from the photograph which is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece, the girl who thus became the 
travelling companion of three strangers for several weeks 
together, was no other than a certain geisha of Kioto. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that this young person will herself be 
surprised to learn that she has acquired fame as the central 
figure of what is in some respects an entertaining story. 
“Karakamoko” is depicted on another page as playing the 
samisen to her fellow-travellers, and in that instance the occu- 
pation of the person photographed is unmistakable. In fact, 
half of the illustrations do not fit in with the story at all and 
would for very good reason have been much better omitted. 
But Mr. Watson’s chief aim has perhaps been to provide a 
book that shall be amusing, and strict accuracy, therefore, must 
not be looked for within its covers. 


“Stories from de Maupassant.” London: Duckworth. 


IS. 


English literature is astonishingly deficient in the short 
story ; and for this reason there should be a special welcome 
for cultivated translations from the French who above all 
nations excel in the short story. The supremacy of Flaubert and 
de Maupassant has, we suppose, never been challenged. But 
how very little they are known to English readers, taking as 
our standard of comparison French or German knowledge of, 
say, Walter Scott. This little selection gives a good notion of 
the best if not the most mordanf of de Maupassant ; and though 
as a rule we are not much attached to critical introductions the 
Preface of Max Hueffer is an admirably compressed apprecia- 
tion of the art of the best of short story writers. 


“Dante’s Inferno and other Translations.” 
Wilberforce. London: Macmillan. 1903, 


How many people have taken refuge, when for one reason or 
another the mind needed interested exercise, in the “‘ mechanic 
exercise” of verse translation! Mr. Wilberforce has followed 
in the line of many predecessors ; but we must still say that 
Dante is not translatable into English verse. The translation is 
clean and clear and scholarly but “the flame is—where?” He 
is more successful with Goethe, but as usual in translations, the 
adequacy of the translation grows in proportion as the original 
falls below the level of pure poetry. For example this beautiful, 
but rather essayish “ Epilogue to Schiller’s Bell”, is excellently 
done into English. Mr. Wilberforce has been most successful 
with Schiller himself, not because Schiller is a less pure 
poet, but because he is more sentimental. The “Gods of 
Greece” is especially good. One piece from Heine “ The Ex- 
night Watchers” is astonishingly successful. In spite of a few 
atrocious lines it might almost be original Browning. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” No. VIII. 
Session 1901-1902. London: Macmillan. 1903. 17s. net. 

In spite of the diffidence with which some faint hearts 
regarded the inception of the “Annual of the British School 
at Athens”, it has long ago secured a place among the few 
English periodicals representing the serious study of archzo- 
logy ; in its more especial sphere, as a record of the results of 
field-work carried on by English explorers in Greek lands, it 
stands before all others. In this volume Cnossus of course 
has the place of honour. The impressive exhibition at 
Burlington House last winter lends additional interest to Mr. 
Evans’ long and well-illustrated report on the campaign of 
1902. Everyone now has heard of the ivory “diver” with its 
astonishing technique, of the elaborately scientific drainage of 
the palace, of the porcelain plaques with views of “ Minoan” 
houses (including some highly eligible semi-detached villa resi- 
dences) ; it is good to have them well illustrated. The next 
report will doubtless have an account of the bewildering dis- 
covery, made at the close of this year’s campaign, of a 
mysterious cult which seems to have associated with a serpent 
goddess the symbol hitherto supposed to be proper to the 
Christian religion. Professor Conway’s treatment of the in- 
Scriptions of Przesus will probably be skipped by all save the 
most ardent (or the most innocent) philologists. Mr. Hall’s 
“Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea” is a fresh and useful 
Statement of our present knowledge (and speculation) as 


By Edward 


regards the relations between Greece and Egypt. The field- 
work of the British School is represented by successful, though 
hardly exciting, diggings at Prasus and Palaikastro. Crete 
and the prehistoric period, indeed, dominate the volume ; for 
the papers on other subjects, good as they are, serve but to 
remind us that the classical period is not being entirely 
neglected by the students of the School. So long as Crete 
continues to yield sensational results at one or two sites, we 
can hardly expect the School to forego the chance of lighting 
on another Cnossus or Phestus. Still, the old-fashioned 
archzologist would gladly see it back on some classical site. 


THEOLOGY. 


“The Birth of Jesus Christ.” By Wilhelm Soltau. Translated 
from the German by M. A. Canney. London: A. and C. 
Black. 1903. Is. 6d. net. 

“ The Virgin Birth of Christ : an Historical and Critical Essay.” 
By Paul Lobstein. Translated into English by Victor 
Leuliette. Edited, with an introduction, by W. D. 
Morrison. London: Williams and Norgate. 1903. 39. 


These are two attacks on the traditional belief in the Virgin 
birth, the first by an historical critic, the second by a professor 
of dogmatics ; naturally therefore they treat the question from 
different sides. There is also a difference of tone in the books ; 
Dr. Soltau is arrogant, contemptuous, and passionate; he 
denounces those who would continue to keep the belief in the 
Virgin birth an essential article of the Creed as wittingly con- 
stituting themselves sharers in a sin against the Holy Spirit of 
the true Gospel. From a writer who can pen this we must not 
expect very cautious reasoning ; he reaches his conclusions 
mainly by begging his premisses ; “does not mention” equals 
“knows nothing of”; the term “Jesus of Nazareth” proves 
that the Saviour was born at Nazareth, not Bethlehem ; the 
story of the visit of the wise men must belong to the latest 

rtions of St. Matthew because it is copied from the visit of 

iridates and his Magians to Rome in 66 A.D. ; and so on. He 
can say “hypotheses non fingo” in a new sense for they are all 
facts, and are introduced with “it is clear that”, “there are 
convincing reasons to show,” and so forth. 

Professor Lobstein is more careful, more gentle, more 
religious ; yet equally uncompromising in his demand that the 
Church should abandon the orthodox belief. He agrees with 
Dr. Soltau that the story of the Virgin birth is due to an 
attempt on the part of the simpler Christians to explain and 
account for our Saviour’s assertion that He was from above, 
and was the Son of God ; but differs as to the origin of the 
supposed legend. Dr. Lobstein is sure that it “ has its roots 
deep down in Israel’s religion, transformed by the new faith ” ; 
to Dr. Soltau it is clear that it could not have originated in 
Palestine and could never have taken its rise in Jewish circles ; 
when the critics differ on such an important point as this we 
begin to feel doubtful as to the criticism. Neither of them lays 
much stress on the argument from textual criticism ; and they 
are wise ; in the “ Guardian” controversy on the subject some 
months ago, we think the victory lay undoubtedly with the con- 
servatives. We suppose that these two books together repre- 
sent about all that can be said at present on one side of the 
subject ; neither seems to see how much there is to be said on 
the other. 


“The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa.” Edited by 
J. H. Srawley. Cambridge: University Press. 1903. 
55. net. 


Gregory of Nyssa is a writer of interest to all students of 
dogmatics, and his teaching on the Holy Eucharist marks an 
epoch in the history of the doctrine. His words have been 
claimed, and not without some show of reason, as supporting 
Transubstantiation ; and he anticipated the problem of 
“ Ubiquity” which so sorely puzzled the Lutheran divines. 
Yet it was rather a change of form in the elements than a 
change of substance that he taught, and his solution of the 
ubiquity of our Lord’s body when distributed to thousands of 
faithful communicants was different from that of the Protestants. 
Holding that things may be called not only by their own names, 
but also by the names of what they become, he maintained 
that bread and wine, the ordinary sustenance of the body, are 
in a manner themselves the flesh and blood into which they 
turn. But as during Christ’s earthly life bread and wine became 
when eaten and digested His body and blood, so now in the 
Eucharist they become His body and blood, not by eating but 
by the consecration of the Divine word. Gregory’s reasoning 
is ingenious, and in reading him we are impressed by the 
ability with which he states his case ; it is always so with the 
Greek Fathers ; yet we cannot quite get rid of the suspicion 
that he may be using words as counters to play with. But we 
must congratulate Mr. Srawley on producing a useful edition of 
the Catechetical Oration ; he has given us a critical text, and 
an introduction and notes which are sufficient without being 
cumbrous ; we are glad too that he has not disdained to trans- 
late the text here and there, for Gregory’s rhetorical style is 
not always easy. 
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*« The Unwritten Sayings of Christ.” By C. G. Griffenhoofe. 
Cambridge: Heffer. London: Arnold. 1903. 3s. net. 

Many a layman would be surprised to hear that there were 
sayings of Christ, authentic almost beyond a doubt, but not 
recorded in the Gospels. And yet there is a goodly number, 
and of the deepest interest ; the most exhaustive collection is 
that made by Professor Resch in his monumental works, 
though the dry-looking notes in Tischendorfs Greek Testament 
will be found to yield several ; the discovery of the papyrus 
“logia” in 1897 by Grenfell and Hunt not only added to our 
store but proved that they were carefully collected and tabulated 
from the earliest times. Mr. Griffenhoofe has produced a read- 
able popular edition of such sayings, translating them with 
notes and with a useful introduction. The chapter where we 
feel least inclined to agree with him is that in which are 
enumerated the sayings from the New Testament Epistles 
which may be also sayings of Christ; it is perfectly true that 
many sentences found in these Epistles are ascribed in early 
Christian writings to the Saviour, but loose quotation is the 
‘most natural explanation of the phenomenon ; the transition 
from “ Paul says in the Scripture” to “the Scripture says ”, and 
then to “the Lord says” would be an easy one with writers 
quoting from memory, or from each other. 

“ Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology.” With an Appendix on 
the influence of scientific training on the reception of 
religious truth. By J. M. Wilson. London: Macmillan ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. 3s. 6d. net. 

We suppose that a certain number of young clergy do live 
in a ritualistic world of their own and are not abreast of the 
spirit of the age or in sympathy with the difficulties of the 
cultivated layman ; but it is not for lack of candid friends to 
tell them of their errors and warn them of their dangers. It 
may also be that the old medizval idea of a university “which 
is that of simply conserving and transmitting knowledge and 
opinion ”, “ still haunts the theological schools and colleges” ; 
our own experience of them does not bear out Archdeacon 
Wilson’s assertion. The output of liberal theology in England 
has been considerable of late, and the writers have been frank ; 
there are not a few clergy who will go quite as far as the 
cultivated layman is inclined to follow. Still Archdeacon 
Wilson’s lectures are on the whole good reading ; he is earnest 
in his demand that our clergy should enter into the thoughts 
and life of those around them ; he writes with hope as well as 
earnestness ; and if he does not show very profound study or 
thought himself he at any rate suggests a good many subjects 
of thought to his hearers. The progress of revelation, social 

roblems, religion and philosophy, religion and _ science, 
biblical criticism, all come under treatment, in addition to the 
more directly pastoral questions of the clergyman’s own life 
and his relation to his flock ; he takes all knowledge for his 
sphere. Our only fear is that a clergyman educated accord- 
ing to the Archdeacon’s ideas would have a hurried acquaint- 
ance with many things and a knowledge of none; and even 

“the ritualistic curate” is preferable to him. 

“The Scene of Our Lord’s Life.” By J. Waddy Moss. 
(Christian Study Manuals.) London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1903. Is. net. 

We have already drawn attention to Professor Margoliouth’s 
admirable handbook on the “ Religions of Bible Lands” in this 
series : we are able to give almost as high praise to Professor 
Moss’ work. He has compiled a concise but clear and interest- 
ing account of Palestine in the time of Our Lord, and has com- 

ressed a large amount of information into a very small space. 

No doubt we should get it with greater detail in Schiirer, but 

we have not all got the money to buy that classic or the time to 

read it; and it is a comfort to have a small book at hand when 
we wish to explain the meaning of some Gospel allusion to the 

Roman occupation or the Jewish customs and beliefs. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


If the monthly reviews could be taken as a guide to popular 
opinion, as of course they hardly can, there would be little 
doubt in anyone's mind as to the extraordinary progress the 
new policy is making. We look to the big monthlies for the 
views of the expert in politics and economics, and where, we 
can only ask, are the supporters of the professors who took an 
early opportunity to denounce tariff reform in the name of 
economic science? In the “ Monthly Review” M. Yves Guyot 
—an interested witness—traverses “la thése de M. Balfour”, 
whom he regards as “isolé dans son sophisme, entre M. 
Chamberlain d’un cété, M. Ritchie de l'autre, tandis que le 
parti unioniste s’effondrait”. The editor of the ‘“ Monthly” 
prints both the original French and a translation—surely 
rather a waste of space in such a review. It reminds one of 
the popular novelists who print Latin qooptione and give the 
translation in footnotes. Another article in the “ Monthly” is 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s on “‘ Sheffield and its Shadow”. Mr, 
Churchill is concerned not so much for what is proposed 
as for what may come of it. “In theory and upon its merits 
there is much to be said for Retaliation ”, but how if you 
frame a set of tariffs in the first instance in the interests 
of the nation are you to avoid framing another set later in the 
interests of a party? Mr. Churchill would apparently prefer to 


continue to inflict injury on the nation, lest by rendering it 
service now harm should subsequently be done by unscrupuloy 
politicians and self-seekers. His article is very much in he 
air. “Behind the skirmish lines of dialecticians advance the 
dense columns of antagonistic interests ; and if the first dispute 
is about the multiplication table, the last is upon the destiny of 
man.” In the “Independent Review” we naturally look for 
articles directed at the proposed tariff. Why the Radicals 
should label themselves “Independent” is an enigma of nomen- 
clature which we do not pretend to solve. Anything less inde. 
peers and less detached than Mr. John Burns’ and Herr 

ernstein’s articles on the position of the workers in England 
and Germany or than Mr. Elijah Helm’s on Protection and the 
Cotton Industry it would be difficult to imagine. Mr. Burns 
discovers a reason against protection which is worthy of the 
veriest Irishman : “ Protection giveth to him that hath and 
taketh away from him that hath not that which he seemeth to 
have.” The “Contemporary” is content to include considera. 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign in a review of the party 
situation by Mr. J. A Spender, who makes a refreshingly 
naive appeal to Mr. Chamberlain, if he is beaten, not to 
undertake another grand Imperial tour in order to discover 
evidence in support of his policy of preferences. “One could 
not envy the taste of a Liberal Colonial Secretary with his 
formidable predecessor thus at large in the Britains beyond 
the seas.” 

The “ National Review” is fortunate in having secured per- 
mission to reprint Mr. Chamberlain’s revise of the Glasgow 
speech in which he first set forth his proposal in a more or 
less concrete form. Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave with the aid of 
elaborate statistics shows ‘that many individuals have incurred 
crushing losses during the last twenty years ; that while those 
losses have in some cases been inflicted on large and impor- 
tant industries, in others minor occupations also have suffered 
severely; that the evidence as to our national prosperity 
exhibited by the ‘ produce of the penny in the pound’ of the 
income tax and the deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks 
indicates diminishing progress of recent years ; that a closer 
union with the scattered members of our Empire would lead to 
a return of our national well-being”. Sir Charles Follett, late 
Solicitor of His Majesty’s Customs, makes a most effective 
reply to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, whose position as chairman 
of the Free Food League he regards as surprising when we 
remember who was the author of the corn duty of 1902. Nor 
does Sir Michael appear well as a prophet. ‘ Not many years 
ago ”, Sir Charles Follett reminds us, “he hotly denounced in 
the House of Commons the suggested enunciation of the 
commercial treaties with Belgium and the German Zollverein, 
provisions which stood in the way of interaction with any 
dependencies and, by virtue of**the most favoured nation’ 
clause, became, in effect, a part of all our other commercial 
treaties. He denounced the enunciation on the ground that 
to jeopardise our foreign trade for the shadowy uncertainty of 
a Colonial substitute would be an act of great folly. The 
treaties have since been enounced; and when Sir Michael 
argues, as he does, that cur foreign trade is still doing as well 
as could be wished, he rather falsifies his prophecy in the 
House of Commons”. In the “Fortnightly” Autonomos 
expresses the opinion that a “national” tariff could not be 
adapted to our present constitutional practice, unless we are to 
run risks of jobbery and “ boodling” in their worst forms. He 
is opposed to protection because it will pave the way to admi- 
nistrative despotism and socialism. ‘Perhaps Free Contract 
as well as Free Trade ought to be abrogated ” is the illuminat- 
ing sort of argument which he brings to bear. If Free Con- 
tract meant that one side had things all its own way, it should 
be abrogated because it would not be free contract : so with a 
free trade which stops short at free imports. ‘ Calchas” works 
up great enthusiasm in an estimate ef Mr. Chamberlain : “the 
one living Englishman who interests the world at large” ; “ the 
single statesman we possess whom foreign Powers recognise as 
a force to be measured with”; “the very backbone of our 
breed” ; “the only statesman equal to the réle of Imperial 
leadership and capable of marshalling national and colonial 
opinion together in support of his cause”. Mr. L. 
L. Price dealing with the economic prejudice against 
tariff teform says “an examination of the fundamental 
basis of free trade appears to warrant the conclusion that 
like the general rule of laissez-faire, of which it is a particular 
example, it can furnish no definite assurance that the future 
interests of a nation will be secured or studied”. In the 
“Nineteenth Century” Mr. Benjamin Taylor supports Mr. 
Chamberlain in a weighty paper, expresses the opinion that 
Mr. Chamberlain desires to imitate the scientific spirit in which 
the Germans work, declares that cheapness is the merit of free 
imports but not the philosophy of free trade nor the fact of 
real experience, and concludes that our oversea trade with the 
foreigner is held largely on sufferance. “ Blackwood” is 
statistical and vigorous as ever in defence of the new policy and 
incidentally makes a very interesting point :—“ If the Americans 
had foreseen the rise of a British statesman of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
stamp, they would not have played fast and loose with Canadian 
reciprocity. They would have arranged it years ago, on terms 
satisfactory to the Canadians.” 
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Next to the tariff problem the subject which attracts the Re- 
yiews most is Mr. John Morley’s biography of Mr. Gladstone. 
«Blackwood” deals with the subject much more sympathetically 
than we should have expected. Maga does not liké Mr. Meynell’s 
unconventional biography of Disraeli and descants on the worth- 
jessness of gossip. This isa little hard on Sigma whose month-to- 
month gossip, often of the thinnest, has only just concluded in 
its pages. In the “Independent” Mr. G. W E Russell; in 

“Contemporary” Mr. Birrell ; in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 

ry” Sir Wemyss Reid ; and in the “ Monthly” Mr. E T. 
Cook from their respective points of view discuss and approve 
Mr. Morley’s great work. Mr. Morley has no critics. Articles 
on purely literary subjects in the Reviews are Mr. W. F. 
Lord’s in the “Nineteenth” on Dickens, Mr. Lewis 
Melville’s in the “ Fortnightly” and an anonymous writer’s in 
“Blackwood” on Thackeray; Lord Iddesleigh’s in the 
“Monthly” on Lord Beaconsfield’s novels; Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s in the “ National” on early impressions of journalism, 
mainly devoted to the SATURDAY REVIEW; and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s essay in the “ Fortnightly” on “the political 

try of Mr. William Watson”, whom he defines as “ the 
great living representative in England of the great tradition of 
the union of a democratic policy with a classical style”. In 
the “ Empire Review” Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts attacks the 
“laissez faire” policy which he says tends to become a “ laissez 

ser” policy. He trusts to our instinct of self-preservation to 
save the British Isles from becoming a health resort and 
pleasure ground for American millionaires. 

The “United Service Magazine” contains an article, entitled 
“How the Loafers Bred”, by Captain W. A. Adams, which 
advocates some sweeping and radical changes in the system of 
promoting army officers. Army as opposed to regimental 


(Continued on page 586.) 


*¢ All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE MuTvAt’s Report.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1848. 


Funds... .. £78,089,283. 
Income on 15,148,791. 
Guarantee Fund and 

Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 
Claims and Bonuses ... £123,223,339. 


Of which over 67,000,000 


was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every may be obtained at the 


Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 


WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of - - £12,200,000. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Braneh Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 
Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, I829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES, 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,147,020. Income, £400,381, 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office; 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8. W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, £.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED Jamzs SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Lord ARTHUR CECIL, Henry Wittiam Riptey, Esq. 
Joun Rosert FReEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc 

Cuares Price, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMEN1S of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy.. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Mutter, Esq. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482.. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 
New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW | 
‘The almost phenomenal success of this Office 
is but th ward of *.” 
BUSINESS The Policyholder Journal. 
for Head Office : NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES: . 
50 FLEET STREET, E C. 1 
71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 
1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; and 
168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


1902, 
£2,845,455 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN: BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £47,C00,6°0. 
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promotion is advocated for all branches of the service ; but 
though this plan has much to recommend it, we doubt its 
feasibility, at any rate as applied to such a large organisation 
as the infantry. The writer animadverts strongly on the lack 
of encouragement given to young officers to become proficient 
in their profession, with the result that many become—in the 
military sense—loafers. But we fancy that the new curriculum in 
force this winter at Aldershot—which doubtless will subsequently 
be more widely extended—will not leave much scope to the loafer 
in the army. The weekly series of essays on military subjects, 
regimental staff rides &c., will on the contrary occupy their 
time very fully we imagine. The addition of an intelligence 
officer to each mounted brigade and battalion, paid and 
seconded in the same way as adjutants, would no doubt be an 
incentive to study and keenness. But it is much to be feared 
that in many out-stations, there would be little in ordinary times 
for such an officer to do. In any case it would be exceedingly 
difficult to persuade the Treasury —after all the supreme arbiter 
on military matters—that such an innovation was necessary. Two 
hundred and fifty intelligence officers would be required, which 
would mean an annual addition of at least £50,000 to the 
estimates, with the size of which so much fault has recently 
been found. 

The “Revue des Deux Mondes” contains a charming 
article by M. André Chevrillon “En Pays Bouddhique” 
which gives an account of a journey in Burmah. The 
sketch of the voyage up the Irrawaddy is delightful and 
the criticisms on the English passengers sympathetic and 
searching. M. Chevrillon is more appreciative of the 
English position in the East than Pierre Loti who seems to 
regard their presence there at all as an outrage. Sainte-Beuve’s 
hithe rto unpublished correspondence is worth dipping into. 
It is extraordinary that a man who had to write so enormously 
for his living should have found time for such voluminous 
letters. Those interested in the Napoleonic period will read 
the article on General Dupont by M. Méziéres. He hits the 
mark in commenting on Napoleon’s treatment of his unsuc- 
cessful officers. It is wrong to attribute to him some special 
malice on every occasion. But it is probable that if M. 
Combes did not run parliamentary democracy in France 
parliamentary democracy would run itself in the end. There 
is an able article by an anonymous writer who points out 
that in France now there is no real government and that M. 
Combes is ruining parliamentary democracy. 


For This Week’s Books see page 588. 


THE METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA. 


The PIANOLA, by 
providing correct 
key striking, en- 
ables anyone to 
play the piano. 
The addition of 
the METROSTYLE 
to the PIANOLA 
makes it possible 
to render a com- 
position exactly 
as it has been 
played by a great 
musician. The 
METROSTYLE 
PIANOLAIsa com- 


Landen - York. 


= 


bination, there- 
ILLUSTRATION SHOWING METROSTYLE 


POINTER OR GUIDE. 


IN itself the METROSTYLE consists of a ina or 
guide attached to the tempo lever of the PIANOLA, 
with which the performer is able to follow a line marked 
on the music roll by an authority, say Paderewski, - or 
d’Albert, or Busoni. By guiding his playing according 
to this marking anyone can reproduce in its entirety the 
interpretation of’ the artiste in all its changes and effects 
of tempo, accent, and expression. The M TROSTYLE 
PIANOLA is the most remarkable achievement in the 
whole history of pianoforte playing. A pamphlet will 
be sent to anyone who writes for Catalogue G. You are 
invited to call. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WIL 
M will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their & HODGE 


Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 10, and followi “ington Street, 
precisely, valuable WORKS on'NATURAL HISTORY, comprisiyy 
Oology, Faunas and Floras, Zoology, &c.—The Auk: a Quarterly Jou: ey, 
Ornithology, Boston, Mass., 1884-1903—the British Museum Catalogue of Bi 
he Ibis, a Set, 1859-1903—a Large Collection of Ornish 


Esq., including the Writings of Ainsworth, Lewis Carrol ville, 
and other Contemporary Authors — Sowerby’s English oll Thackeray, 
and English Fungi, 3 vols. — French Illustrated Works— Works Daeree] 
by Cruikshank, &c. The Property of John Barratt, Esq., of Birkdale, oo 4 


—Extra-Illustrated Works—Dallaway’s Sussex, 3 vols.—Manning and Bray’ 


the late General Sir George Brown, G.C.B., comprising Books iteertocr’ ft 


Voyages and Travels, &c. The Library of the late W. E. Baily, Esq. ini 
Cramer, Papillons Exotiques—Hewitson’s Exotic Brite 
Jungermannia—and other valuable Works on Natural History, ss lly Ento. 


> 
Birds, 5 vols.—Harvie-Brown and Buckley, 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF J. T. BEER, ESQ. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington § 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 12, and two followin days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a Portion of the LIBRARY of J. T. BEER, Esq., of Green Heys, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, comprising Early Latin and English Bibles —Books illus- 
trated by Bewick, Blake, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, &c.—Contemporary Poetical 
Literature—Illustrated Hore and other Manuscripts—Early Printed Books—Topo- 
graphical Literature—Books of Prints—a Large Collection of Books with Painted 
dges—First Editions of the Works of Dickens, Lever, Thackeray, and others— 
Liturgical Books—Malton’s Views of Dublin, Coloured Copy—Works on Biography, 
History, and General Literature. : 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN ie AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LonDoN. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 


TO GLAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, 
Extensive Purchases'of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


OR SALE.—Two large Albums, containing several 
hundred Letters and Autographs —forming a unique record of last Century— 
collected by the late Marchioness of Cholmondeley. On view at STEVENS’, 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, through whom offers may be made. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC TH EATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
VERV EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Trustees of the Foundation—The Mercers’ COMPANY. 
Heap MISTRESS. 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 


1 will in JANUARY, 1904. 

Tea Scholarships il ee me upon the results of an Examination to be held 

i first week of November. J 2 
oreo Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 


Pull particulars may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS at the School, or 
from Sir Joun WaTNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference 
B for Boarder Vacancies in January, 1904, g ven to Boys for Junior Houses’ 
—Apply, HEADMASTER. 
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No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 24 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 


Half the above Collection Jor 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
1, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle...  .. 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 2i/- 

Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Osporng, Garrett & Lonpon, W. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 
inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B —Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany each bottle. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T 
“BITE” THE SKIN. 


The Egyptian Cigarette 


for Connoisseurs. 


“ NESTOR ”—The PREMIER CIGAREITE for 
the last 20 years and still the same re- 
markable flavour and aroma. Be- 
ware of English-made so-called 
Egyptian Cigarettes, and 
see that each packet 
bears the Egyptian 


9 


Government 
(NESTOR 
Stamp. GIANACLIS, 
CAIRO.) 
“ IMPORTED 


in Two Qualities 
SURFINE AND EXTRAFINE. 
Spécialité Gold-Tipped King and Queen 
Cigarettes. 
Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World and 
10 New Bond St., London, W. 


Are you ordered Whisky with 
your Meals ? 


THE “ G.B.” DIABETES WHISKY 


from its exceeding dryness assimilates and digests 
with the food better than other Whiskies. 


Sold in bottles only. 49s. per dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GEORGE BACK & CO., DEVONSHIRE SQ., CITY. 


No change of address for the past 50 years. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
* 322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns pr to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
*“BREECHES cut.” 


‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
ovat Benevolent SUGIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Eso., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londos,S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE = BEST TERMS for ay og 4 and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
MACMILLAN & C0. 9 NEW B00 KS Thomas Gainsborough (Lord =e Sutherland Gower). Bell, 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book 


‘ By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


_The Ilustrations are reproduced in Colour from the Original Drawings in the 
highest style of Lithography, and the Plates, which have an ag 
of 10 by 12 inches, are mounted and inserted in a Portfolio. 


Limited to 500 Copies. £5 5s. net. 


THE JUST SO SONC BOOK. Being the Songs 
SiC 


from RUDYARD KIPLING'S if So Stories." SET TO MU 
By EDWARD GERMAN. Music folio, 6s. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. 


With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Academy.—‘ Of not manv books nowadays can it be said that they at once 
supply a long-felt need and fill it so completely as ‘Old Quebec.’ ” 


VOLUMES Ill. & IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By W. J. 


Courtuore, C B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. III. and 1V. 8vo. 10s. net each. 
*,* Previously published Vols. I. and II. 8vo. os. net each. 
Standard.—‘‘ The whole work, when completed, will rank as an English classic 
of the first order, combining critical excellence scarcely inferior to Johnson’s with 
a philosophic analysis which is all Dr. Courthope’s own.” 


CASAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. An Historical 


Narrative. (Being Part I. of the larger work on the same subject.) B 
T. RICE HOLMES, Author of “A History of the Indian Mutiny.” Wi 
a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Cesar, a Map of Gaul, and seven Plans. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
** The historical narrative is lucid, vigorous.” 
rt. F. J. in English Historical Review. 
Spectator.—‘* It may be said at once that Mr. Holmes’s ‘Conquest of Gaul’ is a 
masterpiece.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dopsson. Cr. 8vo. 


gilt top, 2s. net. (Tuesday. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN POLITY. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo. ros. net. 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. ByF.C. S. 
SCHILLER, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Academy.— This brilliant book.” 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free 
on Application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


LIGHT AND LEADING, 
and Other Essays. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 


Author of “ The Witchery of Books,” “Greetings in the Market,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 

Articles in this Series appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review :—11 /uy, The Lord Chief Justice; 18 /udy, 
Mr. Justice Wright ; 25 /u/y, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and Me. Justice Lawrance; 1 August, The Master of 
the Rolis; 8 August, The Lord Chancellor; 24 Ocz., 
Mr. Justice Darling ; Ocz. 31, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams, 
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7s. 6d. net. 

Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University Galleries and 
in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford (Chosen and Described 
by Sidney Colvin, Part I.). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 


63s. net. 
(Sir Martin Conway. Parts I. and II.). Heinemann, 
5s. net each. 
The Work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Records and Reminiscences (Sir Francis G. Burnand. 2 vols,), 
Methuen. 


From Judge to Journalist (F. Condé Williams). Morton. 
My Adventures in the Australian Goldfields (William Craig). Cassell, 
6s 


Li Hung-Chang : His Life and Times (Mrs. Archibald Little). Cassel], 
15s. net. 
FICTION. 
What We Dream (Francis Harrod); True Eyes and the Whirlwing 
(Randolph Bedford). Duckworth. 6s. each, 
Over the Barriers (*‘ Alien ”), 6s. ; The Crimson Dice (George Nox 
McCain), 35. Isbister. 
Castle Craneycrow (George Barr McCutcheon); The Baronet in 
Corduroy (Albert Lee). Richards. 6s. each. 
Mémoires d’un Grand de la Terre (par Valentin Mandelstamm), 
Paris: Bibliothéque-Charpentier. 3/7. 50. 
The Honourable Molly (Katharine Tynan), 6s. ; Deborah of Tod’s 
(Mrs. Henry de la Pasture), 35. 6¢. Smith, Elder. 
Christian Thal (M. E. Francis). Longmans. 6s. 
For the White Rose (Wymond Carey); Chronicles of Westerly, 
Blackwood. 6s. each. 
The Tragedy of Chris (Rosa Mulholland). Sands. 6s. 
A Way of His Own (A. Knotcutter). Drane. 
Borlase and Son (T. Baron Russell). Lane. 6s. 
Mary of Magdala (Edgar Saltus). Greening. 35. 6d. 
Twelve Stones and a Dream (H. G. Wells), 6s. ; In Bad Company 
(Rolf Boldrewood. New Edition), 3s. 6¢. Macmillan, 
Laura’s Legacy (E. H. Strain). Unwin. 6s. 
HISTORY. 
The American Revolution (The Rt. Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
2 vols.). Longmans. 21s. net. 
Ireland under English Rule (Thomas A. Emmet. 2 vols.). Putnams. 
21s. net. 
The Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802 (Gilbert Augustin-Thierry, 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
History of Volunteer Infantry from 1794 to 1874 (Robert Potter 
Berry). Simpkin, Marshall. 25>. net. 
The Creevey Papers (Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
2 vols.). Murray. 315. 6d. net. 
Medizval Political’ Theory in the West (R. W. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle. Vol. I.). Blackwood. 155. net. 
Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins (Edited by H. C. Gutteridge). 
Navy Records Society. 
Czesar’s Conquest of Gaul: Being Part I. of the Larger Work on the 
Same Subject (T. Rice Holmes). Macmillan. 6s. net. 
British Sovereigns in the Century (T. H. S. Eseott), Chambers. 
5. net. 
The Tongue for Sea Power (M. B. Synge). Blackwood. 
The Tombs of the Popes: Landmarks in Papal History (Ferdinand 
Gregorovius). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 
Old Cape Colony: A Chronicle of Her Men and Houses from 1652 to 
1806 (Mrs. A. F. Trotter). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
Music. 
Famous Composers (Nathan H. Dole. 2 vols.). Methuen. 12s. net. 
About Music and What it is Made of (Oliveria Prescott), Methuen. 
35. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
Farming (W. M. Tod). Dent. 7s. 6d, net. 
Nature’s Riddles; or, The Battle of the Beasts (H. W. Shepheard- 
Walwyn). Cassell. 6s. 
Snipe and Woodcock (LL. H. De Visme Shaw). Longmans. 55s. 
Horses, Guns and Dogs (J. Otho Paget, George A. B. Dewar and A. 
Innes Shand). Allen: 6s. 
Nature, Curious and Beautiful (Richard Kerr). 
Society. 35. 6d. 
: SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Light and Water (Sir Montagu Pollock). Bell. 10s. 6d. net. — 
The Development of European Polity (H. Sidgwick). Macmillan. 
Tos. net. 
Elements of Metaphysics (A. E. Taylor). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
Faith’s Perplexities (Robert J. Drummond). Hodder’and Stoughton. 


Religious Tract 


55. 
The Life of St. Mary Magdalen (Translated from the Italian of an 


Unknown Fourteenth-Century Writer by Valentina Hawtrey). 
Lane. 5s. net. 

Religion in Homespun (F. B. Meyer). Isbister. 35. 6d. 

Ten Years in a Portemouth Slum (Robert R. Dolling). Brown, 


Langham. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cambridge, The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of (Second Edition). Cambridge: At the University Press. 


35. net. 
(Continued on page 590.) 
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The Triangle 


at the foot of this page 


worth £29. 


if you make use of it at once. 


This scrap of paper, as you will see, carries with it a request for particulars of the price at 
which the recently completed thirty-five volumes of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” can be bought 
now, and the terms upon which this price may be paid now. If you do not act now, if you do not 
put yourself in a position to be able to take advantage of the present price and terms, you will 
not be able to do so later, for “The Times” is withdrawing its offer altogether on or before 
December 19th, and the thirty-five volumes of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” will then cost £20 
more than they do now (more than double the present price), and there will be no option of paying 
this increased price—as there is now of paying the present low price—in small instalments. 

There is before you the chance of making £29 in the purchase of the great standard library 
of reading and reference, a possession which no one can afford to be without. : 

The scrap of paper at the foot of this announcement puts you in a position to make £29, and 
you can make that sum by an immediate payment of only 21s. That is to say, that for the 
payment of only one small instalment you will secure an investment of which the price is to rise 
to more than double in price. 


‘*The Times’’ withdraws from its enterprise of distributing the 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” to the public: 
What effect this will have upon you. 


The position of the reader who uses the form at | sale is at an end, and the net catalogue price in force (as 
the foot of this announcement to-day is that of a | will be the case in a few weeks), have no trouble, if he 


man to whom an investment of recognised stability 
is offered at less than half of market price. Those 
who subscribe shortly may be sure that :— 

1. They are obtaining at less than half-price a 
library of reading and reference well worth its full 
price. 

2. That when they have made only two or three 
monthly payments their copies will be worth, even at 
second-hand, nearly double the present price. A second- 
hand book—upon the condition always that it is a 
really good and useful book—sells forabout three- 
quarters of the price charged for a new copy. 
So that the subscriber who obtains 
a new copy at less than half- 
price will, when the 
less than half- 
price 


recently completed ‘*Encyclopadia Britannica.” This book I will 
return to you, within three days of its receipt, in the stamped and addressed 
cover you enclose with it. 


(Please write clearly.) 


should be going abroad, or for any other reason desire 
to dispose of his books, in obtaining for his ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” much more than the present price. 

3. That within a few weeks they will see their 
neighbours paying that full price to book- 
sellers, and paying it, too, without 
the option of the con- 
venient monthly 
payment 
system. 


THE 
MANAGER, *‘ THE TIMEs,” 
Publication Department, 

Printing House Square, 
London, E.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to 
close on December 19th, and the illustrated book describing the 
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THE CHISWICK LIBRARY 


OF 


NOBLE WRITERS. 


It is the aim of the publishers to produce under the above title a 
series of finely printed beaks, which while attaining the highest possible 
standard .of manship, Shall at the same time be volumes such as 
the lovéfjwilf read an@&not merely treasure as curiosities. The 
series i§* printed. at the ‘Ghiswick Press, in foolscap folio (133 x 8} 
jeches), Type-has been, n which is; both readable and beau- 
tiful, arid a special paper the. finest quality has been made by 
Messrs. Arnold and Foster. The Volumes, though large, are 
‘comely and pleasant to handle, and no pains have been spared to make 
‘them perfect specimens.ef modern typography. | In each case the text 
has been carefully evised and collated with the best editions ; but 

* the text only is given, with no editorial introduction or notes. The 
following volumes are now ready :— 


LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


Reprinted by permission from the edition of 1876, with the author's latest 

corrections, ith Title-page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. 

Longden. 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £3 3s. net. 
: “The type chosen is as beautiful as it is legible, and presents a very attractive 
appearance both in the’mass and in detail ; the actual printing is accomplished 
with the care and success that we associate with the Chiswick Press, while the 
paper leaves nothing to be desired ; and the whole result is so admirable that we 
cannot help believing that the enterprise thus initiated wilb « d the success 
that it undoubtedly deserves. It is not necessary to say how suitable Landor’s 
* Pericles and Aspasia ’ is for a magnificent setting : it is one of the grandest prose 
works of that grand author, and here receives treatment that even he, in his most 
captious mood, would acknowledge was adequate.”—Pad? Mall Gazette. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life of Sir 


Thomas More. By his Son-in-law, WitL1AM Roper; and some of his 
Letters, with Portrait of More from the painting by Hans Holbein in the pos- 
session of Mr. Edward Huth, and decorated Frontispiece and Title-page by 
W. L. Bruckman ; also two Illustrations by Ambrose Holbein taken from the 
1518 Edition of ‘‘ Utopia.” 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £2 2s. net. 


The ‘‘ Utopia" is here printed from the second edition of Ralph Robynson's 
translation, published in 1556. Roper’s ‘‘ Life of More” has been edited by Mr. 
George Sampson, who has collated the four MSS. in the British Museum and pro- 
duced what will probably be the final text; the Letters to Margaret Roper, and 
others are reprinted from Rastell’s edition of More's English Works. 


Prospectus with specimen pages, and order forms, will be sent on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THIS, WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 

Care of a House, The (T. M. Clark). Macmillan. 65. 62. net, 

History of Liquor Licensing in England from 1700-1830 (Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hortus Vitze (Vernon Lee). Lane. 35. 6¢. net. 

Infantry Weapon and ‘Its Use in War (Lt.-Col. C. B, Mayne) 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Jewish Encyclopedia, The (Vol. V. Dreyfus-Brisac—Goat), Funk 
and Wagnalls, 

Military Sketching and Reconnaissance (Lt.-Col. A, F, Mockler- 
Ferrymaw). Stanford. 55. net. 

Ancestry, The, of Randall Thomas Davidson D.D. (Rev. Adam 
Philip). Stock. 35. 6d. 

Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays (Hon. A. S. G. Canning). Unwin, 

‘Nature and Necessity of Interest, The (G. Cassel). Macmillan, 
6s. net. 

Im Strom unferer Zeit (Aus Briefen eines Ingenieurs von Max Eyth, 
Erster Band). Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universititsbuch. 
handlung. 5+. 

Unfer System (vén_ Arnold Ruge.. Herausgegeben von Clair T, 
Grece). Frankfurt a. M.: Neuer Frankfurter Verlag. 

Forerunners of Dante (Marcus Dods). Clark. 45. net. 

Home Mechanic, The (John Wright). Murray. 12s. net. 

My Devon Year (Eden Phillpotts). Methuen. 

Loci Critici (George Saintsbury). Boston, U.S.A., and London; 
Ginn. 7s. 6d. 

Greek Story and Song (Rev. A. J. Church). Seeley. 55. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Blackwood’s Maga. 
zine, 2s. 6d. ; The Sunday Strand, 6¢. ; The Connoisseur, 15, ; 
The Empire Review, 1s.; Cornhill Magazine, Is. ; The Art 
Magazine, 1s. ; Public Works, 1s. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The 
Journal of Theological Studies, 3s. 6a. net; St. Nicholas, ts, ; 
The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; The School World, 6¢. ; Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, 1s.; Longman’s Magazine, 6¢.; The 
Treasury, 6¢.; The Windsor Magazine, 6¢.; The Boudoir 
(No. I.), 15.3; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6¢.; Good Words, 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; The Independent Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Law Magazine, 
5s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The 
Musical Times, 4¢.; The Commonwealth, 3¢.; La Revue 
(Ancienne ** Revue des Revues”), 1 f7.30; Deutsche Rundschau, 
3m.; Mercure de France, 2/7. 25; Jewish Quarterly Review, 
3s. 6d.; Deutschland, 3”.; The Library, 3s.; The Book 
Monthly, 6d. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Art Journal, 
1s. 6a.; The New Liberal Review, ts.; The Christmas Art 
Annual, 2s. 6¢. ; The Art Workers’ Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; Lippin- 
cott’s, 25¢. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Munsey, 6d. ; The 
Wide World Magazine, 62. 


Notice.—MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S great 
Glasgow speech, revised by himself, 
appears in this number. 

THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE POLICY OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. By the Right 
Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR. By General VON DER GoLtz, Author of ‘* The Nation 
in Arms.” 

ENGLAND, * FRANCE, AND MOROCCO. 

>  HArRIs. 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. By 
R. H. INGLis PALGRAVE, F.R.S., Editor of the ‘* Dictionary 
of Economics.” 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS—JOURNALISM. By Sir 
LEsLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


THE DUTIES OF A CONSUL. By Sir Dominic CoLNnacui, 
late Consul-General, Boston, U.S.A. 

MODERN FRENCH CARICATURISTS. By W. Roserts. 

THE GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. By Enquirer, 

SIR_ MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE FREE FOOD 
LEAGUE. By Sir CHARLES FOLLETT, late Solicitor of His 
Majesty’s Customs. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s, 6d. net. 


1 *4* The Publishers have still a few copies of the September Number 
containing the Special Supplement, ‘* The Economics of Empire,” 
whichis generally regarded as an illuminating contribution to the 
Fiscal Controversy. 


By WALTER B. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
590 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 485 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


With a Photogravure Portrait, and a Cover Design 
in gold by W. B. MACDOUGALL. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 


OF 


JOHN LEICESTER WARREN, 
LORD DE TABLEY. 


This Volume contains a collection of all the Poems 
of Lord De Tabley which, in the opinion of those 
whose judgment he most valued, he would have been 
glad to preserve. Some of the pieces here printed 
have never appeared before; many had received his 
final emendations since they were first entrusted to 
print. The whole collection represents the definitive 
and final edition of his work. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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LONGMANS & C0.’s. LIST: 


2 vols. 8vo. 21s, net. 


THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


Part il. 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Author of ‘* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &c. 


** THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Part I. 
8vo. 13s. 6d. net. 


LEDGER AND SWORD; 


or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indics (1599-1874). 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With 2 Frontispieces by Mauric& GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits and 
Illustrations, and 1 Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. [Wert Week. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, 


and Other Studies in Secret History. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

ContENTS.—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost-The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne D’Arc—The Mystery 
of'James de la Cloche— The Truth about “‘ Fisher’s Ghost "—The Mystery of Lord 
Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES 
AND ADDRESSES. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &e, 
Sometime Bishop of London. 
Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON, 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

Contents.—The Teaching of Ecclesiastical History—The Congregationalists— 
The Baptists—The Coming of the Friars—St. Francis of Assisi—The Influence of 
the Friars—Bishop Grosseteste and his Times (three lectures)—The English Church 
inthe Reign of Elizabeth—Laud’s Position in the History of the Church of England 
-The Early Renaissance in England—The English National Character—Saint 
Edward the Confe The Pi que in History—The Study of a Country— 
Heroes—Elizabethan London. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER 
THE WAR. 


A Narrative of Recent Travel. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 


Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. With 17 Illustrations. 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EARTH 


STRUCTURE, with a Theory of Geomorphic Changes. By T. 
MELLARD READE, F.G.S., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.I.C.E., &c. With 40 
Plates. 8vo. 21s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR; FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 
L. H. DE VISME SHAW. With Chapters on Snipe and Woodcock in 
Ireland by RICHARD J. USSHER. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 Illustrations by A. THorsurn and C. Wuymper. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s., or half-bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. Rosinson, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY. By the Rev. W. E. COLLINS, M.A., Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in King’s College, London, Chairman of the Church 
Historical Society. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HAGGARD SIDE: being Essays 
in beng By the Author of “Times and Days,” “ Auto da Fé,” &c. 
rown 8vo. 5s. ' 


NEW NOVEL by M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. F. Blundell). 
CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical 


Life. By M, E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), Author of ‘‘ Fiander’s 
Widow,” ‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’ New Books| 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.RIG.S. 


ON NOVEMBER 1orn.—With Illustrations by Twivte.. Cr. 89). 65. 


SEA-WRACK. By Fraxk T. Butten, 
F.R.G,S., Author of “ The Cruise of the *Cachalot,’” “‘ The Log of a Sea- 
Waif,” “‘ Deep Sea Plunderings,” &c. 
*.* A Collection of Short Stories of Seamen’s Adventurés. 


3 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS: 
AUTHOR’S EDITION. In TWELVE VOLUMES. With an INTRO- 
DUCTORY PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS TO EACH VOLUME. Large crown 8vo. 6s, each’net. 

This edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Novels is limited 
to 1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed 
and numbered, and the volumes are not sold separately. 
The Author’s future work will in due time be added to 
the Edition. 

*.* Volumes I. to VIII. are now Ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. 
will be published on November 16th. PROSPECTUS POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By 


S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘The Women of the Salons,” Author with 
Henry Seton Merriman of “The Money-Spinner and other Character 
Notes.” With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. 21s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A good biography of Voltaire in English has 
long been lacking. Mr. S. G. Tallentyre supplies the want in these two attractive 
volumes, which are packed with clever anecdote, judicicus comment, and careful 


and accurate history.” 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 


MUSIQU E. By Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, K.B., M.V.O., 


Mus. Doc., King Edward Professor of Music 
in the University of London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and. Musical 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802. 
THIERRY. Translated by AkTHUR G. CHATER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. 


HENRY DE LA PASTURE. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. Small post 8vo. 5s. [On November to. 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” “‘ Priors Roothing,” &c. Smail post 8vo. tastefully bound 
in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. [On November 16. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown $vo. cloth, 
2s. €d. each. 


MIXED ESSAYS. ] 

LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND — 
RELIGION. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 


THREE POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait 
Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth ; or 
3$. net in leather. [On November 12. 


THE RISING GENERATION. By 


CONSTANCE E. MAUD, Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With 
Cover designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On November 16. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
‘ROMANCE: A Novel. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
WORLD.—A brilliant work of imagination, with vivid realitwin its details 
and strong vitality in its personages..... A story which never flags in interest, or is 
at all like any other story.” s 
DAILY NEWS.—“ This is the real article. Stevenson himself would have 
rejoiced at the skill with which the old properties are again handled.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 
By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.-~ “It is rarely we meet withg novel displaying 
such exquisite taste and genuine literary skill......This charming story has given us 


genuine pleasure of quite an unusual degree.” 
oU TLOOK.—" The author grips her reader's attention by brightness of style,. 
raciness of dialogue, and subtle delineation of character.” 


[On November ro. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
Military Text Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MILITARY SKETCHING 
AND RECONNAISSANCE. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
Late Professor of Military Topography, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
202 pp. crown Svo. cloth gilt. With 18 Plates and 39 Text Diagrams. 


5s. net. 
‘* An eminently practical work......Will be found of great service to the young 
officer who desires to qualify himself in an important branch of his protession.” 


Scotsman. 
“A most excellent volume......We recommend all who desire to become proficient 
topographists to secure a cupy of this book.” —Portsmouth Times. 


Prospectus, with specimen page, gratis on application. 


LETTERS ON ARTILLERY. By 


Prinee KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by 
Major N. L. Watrorp, R.A. With 6 Folding Maps. ird Edition. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 


LETTERS ON INFANTRY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
LETTERS ON CAVALRY. = Second 


Edition, With 3 Folding Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: an Aid 


to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination in Regimental Duties. 

Part I. Ranks of Lieutenant, Captain, and Major. By Lieutenant-Colone! 

— C. PRATT (late R.A.) Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 
oards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: Part II. 


Rank of Major. Crown &8vo. boards, 7s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In large Svo. containing 616 pages, and numerous illustrations, tastefully bound 
128. 6d. net. 


GUERNSEY FOLK LORE. M A Collection of 
Popular S titions. en: ales, Peculiar Customs, P: 
of the of that island, From MSS ty 
EDGAR MacCULLOCH, Knt.. F.S.A., Bailiff of Guernsey. Edina 
EDITH F. CAREY. 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 
In large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, and fully illustrated, 7s, 6d, net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSO. 
CIATIONS. By Mis. CAROLINE WHITE.: With numerous Illustra. 
tions of Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 

‘“‘ Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary associations, which Mrs. White 
chronicles with a charm of style born of true enthusiasm.” —Oxtlook. 
‘* A book which is as interesting as any novel, and one which will live possibly as 
i memories it records so sympathetically.” 


long as Hampstead. itself, w’ 
Speaker, 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Tastefully printed in crown 8vo. on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 4s. 6d, 


HOW TO DECIPHER AND STUDY OLD 
DOCUMENTS. Being an Illustrated Guide to the Understanding of Ancient 
Deeds. By E. E. Tuoyts. With an Introduction by C. Trice Martin, Esq. 
of the Public Recora Office. Illustrated with facsimiles of Old Deeds, and 
specimens of Handwritings of different periods. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Much Enlarged. In crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HOME NURSE: A Handbook for Sickness 


and Emergencies (formerly known as ‘‘Sick Nursing at Home”). By S. F. A, 
CauLreitp, Author of “The Lives of the Apostles,” “‘’True Philosophy,” 
“ Restful Work for Youthful Hands,” Co-Author of ‘‘’The Dictionary of 
Needlework, Lace, and Textiles,” ‘‘ House Mottoes and Inscriptions.” 


NEW STORIES. 
In crown $vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES: A Story of the 


Franco-German War. By JEAN MERIVALE. 


In crown Svo. in tasteful cloth binding, 6s. 


MY CHANGE OF MIND: A Story of the 
Power of Faith. By Mrs. ATKey, Author of “‘ School of Faith,” &c. 
“* This record of human experience and individual faith bears the ‘impress that so 
many thousands of well-made books utterly lack—the impress of conviction. ‘My 
Change of Mind ’ appears to us a book of genuine spiritual feeling.” —Academy. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


“* The excellent and scholarly ‘ King’s Classics.’”—Oxtlook. 
“* The neatest and cheapest of all available libraries of reprints.” —GJode. 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS. Being the “ Philo- 
biblon” of Richard de 7 A Seal of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of 
Durham, is reproduced in Photogravure as a Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter 
bound vellum, 2s. éd. net. 


SiX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated 
by Epwarp Firzceratp. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. 
Gescunn, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net ; quarter bound vellum, 5s. net. 

“‘Mr. Moring’s re-issue is nicely printed, its shape is agreeable, and it has been 
edited in highly competent fashion by Dr. er, a scholar familiar with the 

Spanish drama, and the latest literature connected with it.”—A theneum. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF 
BRAKELOND : a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 
Newly Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Table of Dates relating to the Abbey 
of St. Edmundsbury, and Index, by Sir Ernest Crarxe, F.S.A. Repro- 
duction of Seal of Abbot Samson (a.p. 12co) as Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net ; 
quarter bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Is in every way charming, and should make Abbot Samson and his chronicler 
known to everybody who can read English.” —Sfectator. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
WittiaM Roper. Together with Letters to and from his famous Daughter, 
Margaret Roper. With Engraved Portrait, 1s. 6d. net; quarter bound 
vellum, 3s. net. ‘ 

* Full of the deepest interest to all lovers of good men and true.” —Guardian. 


THE KING’S POETS. 


Edited by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. The Introduc- 


tion, Notes, &c., have been written by the Editor of the Series. The volume 
is furnished with a duction of the p it of Wordsworth, by H. W. 
PickERSGILL, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map of the Lake District. 
3s. 6d. net ; quarter bound vellum, ss. net. (Ready shortly. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. His 


Introduction to the spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction by 


Ricuarp Garnett, C.B.~ Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
STEVENSON’S SHRINE: The Record of a 
Pilgrimage urA*Stupss. With many IIl i 


and a Map. 
Part I. Auckland to Tonga.—Part II. Vavau to Samoa,—Part III. Vailima 
and the Shrine. Cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net. Grey boards, ss. net. 
“The book is well written, and is graced by a numberof valuable photographs.” 
cotsman. 


ALEXANDER MORING, LTD., 298 Regent Street, W. 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY'S 
DRAWINGS. 


A Catalogue and a List of Criticisms. 


By A. E. GALLATIN. 


With Plates (some. hitherto unpublished). Printed on Hand-made 
Paper. Demy 4to. 12 ins. bygins. £1 net. 


*,* Only 250 Copies printed, of which 100 are for 
Great Britain. 


The Zdition de Luxe has been exhausted. 


‘©The compiler has done his work well.” — Zhe Dial. 


** Albert E. Gallatin’s book on Aubrey Beardsley will be sought 
by bibliophiles as well as by those who have a particular interest in 
that remarkable artist’s career. With a brief prefatory notice of 
Beardsley’s life, Mr. Gallatin has here incorporated a complete cata- 
logue of his works and the only exhaustive bibliography yet printed. 
The work has every appearance of thoroughness, and the results are 
admirably presented. The unique value of the book is enhanced by 
some rare Beardsley illustrations, and its typographical merits are 
worthy of very high praise.”— Zown Topics. 


** Careful and exact compilation.”—MNew York Evening Sun. 


‘“‘The critical notice of his chief drawings is well written. The 
article is moderate and well balanced, though very brief. The cata- 
logue is clear, the entries full.” — 7%e Literary Collector. 


“* An extremely intelligent critical and biographical note......brief 
sane, and sympathetic. ose artistic qualities which first attracted 
the public to Aubrey Beardsley’s work—his bizarre, gruesome, and 
always startling effects—he dismisses lightly, and draws a 
distinction between the csthetic charms of the pictures and their 
technical value. The bibliographical and iconographic value of Mr. 
Gallatin’s work is beyond question.” —New York Times. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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MESSRS. 


NEXT WEEK. 


LORD WOLSELEY'S BOOK: 
THE STORY LIFE. 


Two vols. demy 8vo. with Photogravure Portraits and Plans, 32s. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By A. G. Brap.ev, Author of ‘ Wolfe,” 
France for North America,” &c. 16s. net. The volume is fully Hlustrated 
with Photographs, and is the result of a Special Tour throughout the Dominion 
in 1902-3 by the Author. 


THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 


the Rev. W. H. Hutrom. With over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 


a Narrative of Life in the Far West in the Old Trail Days. By Anpy Apams. 


With Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. 6s. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle 


“The Fight with | 


By 


New 6s. Fiction. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
OVER 70,000 SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 


“* Bound to touch the heart of the common reader, and at the same time to appeal 


to discriminating taste in letters.” — 


of the Men who Founded the Great South African Colony, and their Houses 


(1625-1806). By Mrs. A. P. TRoTTer. With 109 Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


Recent Publications. 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VIS- 
COUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal. 


Ry Rosert S. Rat, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merepitn 


Townsenp. New Edition. With a chapter on The Negro Problem in 
America. 5s. net. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 


L. Gopxin, Author of ‘‘Problems of Modern 
Democracy,” & ew Impression. 6s. net. 


THE A BECKETTS OF “ PUNCH.” 


By Artuur A Beckert. Demy 8vo. 12s. €d. net. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN: a amie 


and a Philosophy. By BERNARD SHaw. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. By IsoseL 


Stronc and Lioyp Osspourng. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected. 


and arranged by Haro.p E. Butier. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net.- 


SELECTIONS from LA BRUYERE 


and VAUVENARGUES : Reflections and Maxims. Arranged by Evizapetu 
Leg, with < Memoir. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Works of George Meredith. 


POCKET EDITION. 

In Seventeen Volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured 
for this Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 
net per. volume, or 3s. 6d. net, in full leather, per volume. 

The Set of Seventeen Volumes in Box, bound in green lambskin, gilt top, and 
with monogram on side. Makes an admirable present. Price £3 net, complete. 


Poems. Two Vols. /wst Ready. 
The Ordeal of Richard Fever . The Adventures of Harry 


Beauchamp’s Career. Richmond. 
The Egoist. One of our Conquerors. 
Diana of the Crossways. Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 
Evan Harrington. The Amazing Marriage. 
Sandra Belloni. The Shaving of Shagpat. 
Vittoria. | The Tragie Comedians. 

Short Stories. 


Rhoda Fleming. 


| A. F. Herrorv.—ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 


"are not given to indiscriminate praise of American novels, but here is one t 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY: being | 


We have not found a dull page in the Sook ieee All the characters are good. We 
t beats 
with human blood. If we were to fill this column with its praise we could do no 
more than advise you to read it.”—AMorning Post. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” ‘‘ Her Memory,” &c. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ Cardigan,” * ‘Ashes of Empire,” &c. Second Edition. 

“* A most admirable piece of - full of keen and humorous observation. We 
recommend the book 

Written with wonderful vigour "— Bookman. 

‘* A striking, vigorous tale.”— 4 0-day. 

**We could ask nothing better. It i: a graphic and om 

all Gazette. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” ‘‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 
“A strong story ....Petronilla claims and holds the reader’s keenest sympathy 


throughout the story, “and—best tribute to an author's ability—will be remembered 
after the book is laid aside.” —Saturday Keview. 


BARBARA LADD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “‘ The Kindred of the Wild,” &c. Second Edition. 
‘The story is picturesque and alive with | human interest, the characters are 


drawn vividly and with insigat and h 
‘* A book that will leave the pleasantest of memories.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 


THE UNDERSONG. 
By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE, 
Author of “' Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 


“‘T commend the book very sincerely.”—Punch. 
“‘ Mr. Macliwaine takes his place in the first rank beside Conrad, Kipling, and 
Stevenson.” —Zcho. 


THE NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


By INGLIS ALLEN. 


With Cover Design by Witt Owen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘“‘The real thing......There is no mistake about its being funny. 


If you want, 


, humour, this is the real thing...... It must be read, and it will be read, we fancy ‘ 


| By J. Horace Rounp.— THE JACKSONS IN 


by every one who can get hoid of it.”—Morning Advertiser. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 
EDITED BY OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
No. 7 NOW READY. Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. net quarterly. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
THE MASSINGBERDS OF SUTTERTON GUNBY AND ORMSBY. 


By Rev. W. O. MassincperD.—ENGLISH COUNTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
IRELAND. By Sir 


| Epmunp Bewtey.—THE HEREFORD FAMILY OF PLYMOUTH. By 


EARLY 14TH 


CENTURY.—THE COURT OF CLAIMS. By W. Pauey BarLpon. 


' OUR OLDEST FAMILIES, &c. &c. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


anp CO., Ltp., WESTMINSTER. 
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Pupusneo gy T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE NOVEMBER issue contains im- J 
portant Contributions from John 
Burns, M.P., Edouard Bernstein, 

Elijah Helm, A. W. Verrall, / 
Havelock Ellis, John Fyvie, / 
E. M. Forster, Geo. W. E. 
Russell, Hilaire Belloc, 
and an Article by 


“Supply ” on A& 

THE BUSINESS 

ARMY. OCTOBER issue 
/  eontains the late 

Professor Mommsen’s 

2/ 6 APPE AL 

2 TO THE ENGLISH.” 
JS 


lf A few copies of the second 
impression are still obtain- 


able. 


Fa Price 2/6 or post free 2/9. 


/ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


THE CHRISTMAS NO. OF THE ART JOURNAL. 


NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1903, 


Consisting of the Life and Work of 


John MacWhirter, R.A. 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., 


Archdeacon of London. 


WITH OVER 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including AN ETCHING by R. W. Macsetu, R.A.; TWO PLATES IN 
COLOUR; TWO PLATES IN MONOCHROME. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, an Original Etching, is published in the 
November ‘‘ Art Journal.” Price ts. éd. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, N. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides. 


Special Articles : 
Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF-— Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth. 


MEMORIES OF MASTER HUMPHREY. 
By W. W. Fenn. -. 


Price 2a. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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A NEW SERIES OF WEEKLY 
ARTICLES ENTITLED ...., 


“Without Prejudice,” 


By I. ZANGWILL, 


WILL APPEAR IN 


TO-DAY, 


The Unique Weekly Magazine-Journal, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 


Remember this Date. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
Managers {ANDERSON , ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


NOTICES. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


PARIS 00 The Galignani Li 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
-»+-Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
-Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
-.»Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
»«--Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
--Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine, 


H. Kil, Jagerstrasse 73. 
»»Messrs. Gerold Co., 8 Stalansplats, 


VIENNA... 

Bupa-PgstH A. Lappert. 

.+-Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ....000. .-.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HomBurG Schick’s Library. 

The Anglo-American Bookseliing Depét. 


New York ..............The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

99 . esee+-The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTREAL, CANap. Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
A. Pa ....A, T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager’s Report for September, 1903, 


€,097°592 ozs. 


Total yield in fine gold from all sources 
14°872 dwts. 


» per ton milled .. 


WORKING 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE 
On a basis of 8,200 Tons Milled. 

Cost. Cost per Ton. 

& ak & 

To Mining 6,313 611 O15 4.780 
Development Redemption . 820 0 0 0 2 0000 
Crushing an i ee 468 0 4 o 1 1698 
>! ° 1,357 0 6 o 3 3°718 
Cyaniding Sands 1,355 © 8 o 2 97806 
limes oe es ee 523 13 9 
Sundry Head Office Expenses, &c. .. 22917 9 o o 6°728 
10,866 19 11 r 6 67058 

Profit ++ 14,903 19 2 116 6°847 

425,360 19 £3 3 


Value. Value per Ton. 


Mill Gold .. os 15,180 10 10. 1 17 0°308 
Cyanide Gold .. ee 10,440 8 3 1 5 5°573 
£25,620 191 £3 2 5°88r 
Interest Account oe ee oe 240 00 
£25,860 19 3 3 0°905. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE —Expenditure -under this head for the month 
amounts to £205 12s. é 

LIFE OF MINE, &¢.—The most recent estimate of the life of the Mine has 
shown that the South Reef and Main Reef Leader alone will continue to supply the 
present mill of fifty-five stamps for a further period of approximately twenty months, 
during which time the profits are expected to be in the neighbourhood of £14,000 to 
4£15,coo per month. The large body of low-grade Main Reef which exists in the 
Mine wiil doubtless extend the life further, as there is reason to believe that 
portions of it will prove payable. The Cash on hand at 30th September, 1903, 
amounted to £85,000 after deducting the Profits Tax due to the Transvaal 
Government. 


Johannesburg, 8th October, 1903. - 
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SWAZIELAND CORPORATION. 


HE fifth ordinary general meeting of the Swazieland 
Co. tion, Limited, was held yesterday, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
t, E.C., under the presidency of the Hon. 7 Tudhope. 
The Secretary (Mr. F. T. Pressland) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, ye f 
The Chairman said: When I last had the honour of addressing you from this 
chair, I dwelt at some length, and in a somewhat optimistic vein, on the prospects 
which then seemed to be opening up in the future for the Corporation. The events of the 
ear just closed have amply justified the forecast in which I then indulged ; for 
though there have been some unforeseen delays in carrying into effect the measures 
necessary for the good government of Swazieland, several important steps have been 
taken towards that desirable end. Doubtless —o the representations of Lord 
Milner, whose liberal and enlightened policy in the Transvaal has borne substantial 
fruit, an important measure has been mulgated in the form of an Order in 
Council, placing Swazieland under the Qerlediction of the Governor for the time 
being of the Transvaal, giving him the power of appointing a resident commissioner, 
and other functionaries for the administration of civil and criminal law throughout 
the land. This measure settles the moot questions of the incorporation of Swazieland 
‘ with the Transvaal, and the alternative of its being held asa simple appanage of that 
Government under the Department of Native Affairs, and points to the desirable 
result that Swazieland will in future be administered as a separate Crown Colony 
‘ender its own administration, but under the direction of the Governor of the 
Transvaal, subject only to the veto of the Colonial Secretary in London. This, 
I need hardly point out, is in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of the white inhabitants of the country, and is the best guarantee that 
the rights of the native will be safeguarded by Imperial control. The question 
naturally arises, How will the interests of this Company be affected by 
such a solution of the difficulties which admittedly surround the question ? 
Your directors are of opinion that it is the best solution of the problem, and one 
which should satisfy all interests and secure substantial justice being done to the 
claims of this Corporation. The visit of Sir Arthur Lawley, the Acting-Governor 
of the Transvaal, is another event which has been fraught with important conse- 
quences to Swazieland and to your corporation. It has removed any lingering 
doubt which may have existed as to the value of the country and the validity of the 
concessions held by ourseives and others. Another recent event to which I would 
make brief allusion is the appointment of the Hon. A. Lyttelton as Colonial Secre- 
tary. This gentleman. as chairman of the Concessions Committee of the Transvaal, 
has placed on record his opinion that the concessions in Swazieland, having already 
been examined into and adjudicated upon, were outside the scope of his inquiry, and 
we feel assured that in any negotiations into which we may be called upon to enter 
we shall receive from theright hos. gentleman an > ony and judicial considera- 
tion of our claims. To pass now from the review of our political position, let me 
briefly refer to our agricultural holdings. I alluded in my speech last yearto our large 
holdings of land upon which we Sapette place European emigrants. Your board have 
engaged the services of a Government land surveyor and staff to survey the exten- 
sive properties, amounting to 1,250,000 acres, detailed in the appendix ; to plant 
beacons and make sub-divisions into ample holdings for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes, so as to be prepared to meet the demand which is sure to arise for land 
in this fertile country. It must be remembered that our land holdings are not 
limited to one part of the country. Almost throughout its length and breadth 
we hold areas adapted for every kind of cultivation—from sugar and tea-planting 
to mealies and Kaffir corn—and for pasture. The Boers living in the Eastern 
Transvaal have for many years Lrought their stock to Swazieland to winter, 
and we shall be glad to welcome our new fellow-subjects amongst our 
most favoured tenants. But the survey mow proceeding is a necessary 
preliminary to any colonisation scheme, and we are taking the survey question up 
vigorously. With regard to minerals, the option over the Forbes Reef property, 
alluded to in my remarks last year, was duly exercised, but owing to the absence of 
an office for the registration of deeds of sale and transfer, which I may remark is a 
very great hardship to the country, the Corporation has heen unable to obtain legal 
transfer of the property, and the cash consideration (£35,coo) has meanwhile been 
withheld. The discovery of the existence of valuable earths and minerals has been 
one of the events of the year; these are occupying the serious attention of your 
board, and may lead to profitable developments. I do not desire to enlarge upon 
these discoveries nor to build too much upon the possibilities they open up. The 
experts’ reports are of a highly encouraging character. As to the concessions 
of a general and commercial character I need only refer shareholders 
to the appendix to the report, where they are fully detailed. Nothing has 
occurred during the year under review to ajter their position and value. I 
may say, however, that 1 hope by this time our newspaper, ‘‘ The Times of 
Swazieland,’ has made its first a’ ce. As some of you know, we have, 
under one of our concessions, the a right to print all newspapers in the country 
and to do all the printing, li ing, and bookbinding. The cattle disease 
which has raged in Swazieland has proved very disastrous. Mr. Miller estimates 
the loss as being over 80,000 head, and, of course, all transport by ordi means 
the commencement of the projected railway to Delagoa Bay via 
Swazieland is, therefore, most desirable in everyrespect. I turn now toan examina- 
tion of the accounts for the year. The finances of the Company are in a 
satisfactory condition. You will observe, on reference to the balarce-sheet, that the 
Forbes Reef property and the remaining interest in the Liquor Concession now appear 
to the credit of the account, which, with other properties acquired, is covered by the 
new issue of shares on the opposite side. From the item ‘‘ expenditure in suspense ” we 
have deducted income from rents, interest, &c., showing a net expenditure of 
£21,278 12s. 5d., which will be a first charge against future profits. Shareholders 
will not fail to remark that much of the expenditure shown in the balance-sheet 
covers the whole period of the war. Our cash in hand stands at the respectable 
sum of £26,886 6s. 6d. ; while other liquid assets amount to £24,401 4s. In afew 
weeks’ time the last £25,000 instalment is due from the African and European 
Agency, and we have, since the accounts were made up, received from them one 
similar imstalment. With the ‘magnitude of the interests to be guarded and en- 
couraged the board feels that a strong financial position is one of the best guarantees 
we have of the success of the Company. I cannot conclude this brief survey of the 
Corporation without calling the attention of shareholders to the excellent work 
accomplished, under formidable ‘difficulties, by their general manager (Mr. Allister 
Miller) and his staff. Mr. Miller has, with the concurrence of the board, thrown 
himself heart and soul into the public affairs of Swazieland. Difficulties have been 
overcome, antagonisms amongst the white population allayed, and a spirit of union 
successfully cultivated ; the Swazi Queen and people have been conciliated, new 
fields of operation opened up, and the leading position hitherto occupied in the 
country by this Corporation has been ably and successfully maintained. The 
Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. George H. Raw seconded the motion. Piece te 
Mr. Alian thought the other shareholders present would join him in con- 
gratulating the board upon the measures of the past year. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. F 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. yA 
1 Y DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 % 
a (eo) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2/o 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
Telegraphic “ Birxseck, Lonpon.” 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 
Ordinary : = 
Preference = = 
First Mortgage Debentures 


£2,000,000 
£1,250,000 
£425,000 


Heap Orrice...8 O_p Jewry, Lonpon, E.C,. 


BRANCH OFFICES...PARIS ; JOHANNESBURG ; BULAWAYO. 


Chairman, LORD HARRIS. 


py orice IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 

General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa, Limited, will be held at the 
City Terminus Hotel,-Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Thursday, November 12th, 1903, at noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30th, 1903, states that the realised net profit 
on the operations of the Company, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £390,110 17s. 11d., out of which the 
dividend on the Preference Shares, income tax, and 
French Government taxes have been provided, leaving 
£301,021 5s. 8d., which, with the amount brought 
forward from last year, namely, £1,675,927 8s. 1d., 
shows a balance of £1,976,948 13s. gd. to be carried 
forward. 


The Directors regret that they cannot recommend 
a distribution on the Ordinary Shares. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 
ciation in value on properties and ventures) show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised profit. 


The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of 
the Shareholders on Monday, November 2nd, and the 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders will be held 


onthe 12th proximo. 


Copies of the Report, containing full information as 
to the Company’s position, Balance-Sheet and Accounts, 
and Reports by the Joint Managers and Consulting 
Engineer, have been issued to Shareholders, and 
application for Copies can be made at the Company’s 
Offices in London and Paris. 


By Order, 
JAMES C, PRINSEP, 


H. L. SAPTE, 
Joint Secretaries. 


October 31st, 1903. | 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 
Children of the Old Masters: 


ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
Upwards of s0 Reproductions of Works by the Great Italian Masters of Painting 
and Sculpture, 10 Photogravure Plates, quarto, £2 2s. net. 

An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children. Mrs. Meynell’s gifts 
as an essayist are widely known. In this volume she has aimed at explaining and 
showing the important place children take in the various schools of Italian art, and 
how child life was regarded by the people of the Renaissance. 


The Great French Painters: 


AND THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH ART, 1830 TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. With 11:2 Illustrations, 
quarto, 21S. net. 

An authoritative treatise on Modern French Art has long been called for. The 
handbooks on the subject now procurable in English are the work of English 
writers, who rarely can bring to their subject the sympathetic understanding which 
the best French critics instinctively possess. M. Camille Mauclair has aimed at 
giving his readers a clear idea of the history and tendencies of French art in the 
nineteenth century, of the rise of the various Schools, and of the chief work of the 
Great Masters of the period. The beok, in fact, is an extremely interesting history 
of Modern French Art, and it makes an admirable gift-book for everybody interested 
in the subject. 

SEE PROSPECTUSES OF THESE TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S. 


THE KINDRED OF THE WILD. By 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrations by Charles L. Bull. Large 


crown 8vo. €s. net. 
The 77MES says: 


“* That intrinsic sqnguthg with Nature which was the characteristic of Jefferies; 
When you have put away the book the sense of the mystery of ‘enchanted woods 
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